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TRUCKIN'  AND  SELLIN’.  This  is  one  of  the  425  trucking  units  which  carry 
loads  for  American  Can  Company  and  sell  canned  foods  for  you. 
Through  the  posters  displayed  on  their  sides,  these  trucks  carry  a 
canned  foods  selling  message  to  millions  all  over  the  country.  These 
truck  posters  are  but  one  of  the  many  ways  American  Can  Company 
promotes  the  canned  foods  you  pack. 


A  FASTER,  MORE  ACCURATE 

Lewis  Quality  GRADER  and  WASHER 

FOR  PEAS  AND  WHOLE  KERNEL  CORN 


•  A  completely  automatic  triple  reel  system  for 
cleaning,  reclaiming  and  recirculating  the  brine 
makes  the  New  LEWIS  GRADER  vastly  more  effi¬ 
cient  than  others  which  rely  on  hand  labor  for 
emptying  refuse  baskets.  The  same  improvement 
eliminates  the  waste  of  brine  common  to  old  types 
of  equipment.  Faster,  loo  —  capacity  up  to  300 
cans  per  minute. 

This  grader  operates  on  the  gravity  principle. 
Accurately  separates  fancy  from  mature  peas,  get¬ 
ting  the  maximum  quantity  of  premium  grades. 
Uses  brine  of  lower  density  and  far  less  salt  be¬ 
cause  of  efficient  upward  current  effect  emph»ye»l 
only  in  the  Lewis  Quality  Grader. 

A  simple,  built-in,  automatic  brine  density 
control  is  now  furnished  with  all  I.ewis  Graders. 
By  using  a  special  reel,  (furnished  extra)  in  place 
of  one  rod  reel,  this  Grader  makes  an  excellent 
washer  for  whole  kernel  corn. 

Truly  a  versatile  machine  for  any  canning 
plant ! 

*  FMC  Kngineern  are  conBtantW  developing  and 
tenting  new  machinen  fiw producing finentquality 
packs  at  lower  cost. 


^iSfjeed 

Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds.  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 


Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 


One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 


Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste,  Accur 
ate  fill. 


(Sprague 'Sells  Division) 
HOOPESTON,  ilLINOIS 


No  mashing  of  product, 


Food  Machinery  Corporation 
(Sprague-Sells  Division),  Hoopeston.  III. 

Please  send  □  General  Catalog. 

□  Full  Details. 


Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed, 


AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


State 
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Thick  Seeded  Small  Lima 


Henderson  Bush  Lima 


Baby  Fordhook 


Bean  Seed  F or  Immediate  Shipment 


Excellent  stocks  of  heavy  yielding  strains 
that  have  proven  successful  ■with  critical 
buyers.  Produced  in  the  West  from  con¬ 
trolled  stock  seed,  under  the  supervision 
of  N.  K.  &  Co.'s  experts. 


Stringless  Green  Pod 
Tendergreen 
Full  Measure 
Brittle  ^ax 


Imp.  Stringless  Kidney  Wax 
Henderson  Bush  Lima 
Maryland  Thick  Seeded 
Baby  Fordhook 


Contract  Growers 
of  Seeds  for 
Canners 


Northrup,  King  &  Co. 

Seed  Growers  and  Merchants  Since  1884 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Producers  of 
A  Full  Line 
of  Seeds 


HAMACHEK 

.  .  . 


rHE  Hamachek  Revolvins  Ensilase  Distributor  is  a  mechanical 
device  for  the  stackins  of  pea  vines,  corn  husks,  or  other 
nsilase  in  a  silo  or  on  a  stack. 

The  discharge  spout  revolves  in  a  circle  two  or  three  limes  an 
our  and  the  operator  can  easily  change  the  incline  of  the  spout 
any  desired  position.  In  this  way  the  ensilage  is  discharged 
st  where  it  is  needed  and  one  man  can  make  a  better  stack  or 
i  a  silo  belter  than  can  be  done  by  several  men  without  the  aid 
the  Distributor. 


•  With  this  machine^  one  man  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  build  a 
large  stack  or  fill  a  large  silo. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 


^liinutiicttnfrs  nf  V  uters,  V  tnvr  f'et'ders,  Oistrihtjtors  itnd  C  luiin  Mu 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 
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2.  What  was  wrong?  Oglesby 
asked  several  brokers.  Didn’t  the 
corn  taste  right?  Sure.  Wasn’t  it 
fancy  grade,  the  best  of  a  fine 
crop?  Sure.  Then  why  not  buy? 
The  brokers  told  him  in  one  word : 
“Color.”  His  corn  was  too  dark 
to  meet  the  buyers’  ideas  with 
respect  to  color. 


I.  J.  A.  Oglesby,  a  corn  packer, 
was  worried.  His  No.  10  cans  of 
cream  style  corn  weren’t  moving. 
What  was  worse,  one  of  his  big¬ 
gest  competitors  was  taking  a 
lot  of  business  away  from  him 
.  .  .  selling  corn  almost  as  fast  as 
it  was  packed. 


3.  The  canner  sent  a  hurry  call  to  Continental. 
We  rushed  a  Research  Department  expert  to  our 
customer’s  plant.  His  job?  Improve  that  off-color 
corn!  Our  expert  carefully  checked  the  entire 
packing  process.  Then  he  suggested  changes  in 
formulation,  processing  and  cooling  techniques. 


4.  What  happened?  Oglesby  produced  a  corn  far 
lighter  and  better  in  color  than  any  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  been  able  to  pack.  Result :  In  a  very  short 
time  he  regained  practically  all  of  his  lost  business. 
His  competitor  had  been  outselling  him  on  color 
— and  color  alone!  (Until  he  called  Continental.) 


This  case  is  typical  of  hundreds  of  canning  prob¬ 
lems  solved  by  Continental  every  year.  Have  you 
any  problem?  Just  call  us  in. 

*The  facts  of  this  story  are  taken  from  a  true  case 
history  in  our  files.  Names  are  necessarily  fictitious. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN 
COMPANY 

Offices  and  Plants  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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EDITORIALS 


Tomatoes  awakening?  — Some  bold  spirits 

attempted  to,  and  in  fact  did,  form  a  CANNED 
TOMATO  ASSOCIATION,  following  the  example 
of  canned  peas  and  of  canned  corn,  but  it  just  about 
died-aborning,  and  would  have  been  buried  without 
honors  as  well  as  without  tears,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  chivalry  of  Wilbur  Carlson,  manager  of  the  Corn 
Canners  Service  Bureau,  who  resuscitated  it  and  has 
kept  it  alive  ever  since.  And  now  it  looks  like  the 
Tomato  Association  would  make  a  real  comeback.  Why 
do  we  say  that?  When  Secretary  Carlson  recently 
called  for  reports  from  tomato  canners  more  than  350 
replied  with  good  reports,  and  seemed  to  be  anxious 
to  get  going,  and  to  put  their  product  in  the  same  suc¬ 
cessful  class  as  those  other  leading  items,  canned  peas 
and  canned  corn. 

The  pessimist  says  that  there  is  no  use  trying  to 
help  tomato  canners ;  that  as  soon  as  the  market  price 
is  raised  to  where  it  shows  any  profit,  no  matter  how 
small,  they  will  immediately  pitch  in  to  overdo  the 
pack,  and  again  drive  the  prices  below  cost.  Well, 
the  pessimist  is  wrong :  they  do  not  need  profit-showing 
prices  to  run  hog-wild,  as  witness  the  1940  pack  of 
over  25  million  cases  of  all  size  cans !  If  there  was  any 
profit  in  canned  tomato  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the 
1940  contracting  and  canning  season,  then  we  are 
laboring  under  a  sad  delusion  about  profits  on  canned 
foods.  It  does  not  change  the  result  to  point  to  the 
opinions  of  long  experienced  tomato  canners  similar 
to  our  own;  nor  yet  does  it  change  matters  one  iota 
when  you  review  the  numerous  failures  among  tomato 
canners,  the  closing  down  of  tomato  canneries,  or  the 
number  who  have  given  up  the  art  of  canning  toma¬ 
toes  as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  now  no  longer  follow  their 
eurly  avocation.  Seemingly  no  matter  how  few  the 
canners  canning  tomatoes,  the  total  pack  comes  up  big, 
a>id  we  guess  it  always  will.  It  is,  as  we  have  so  often 
s.  id,  the  very  best  product  going  into  or  coming  out 
o  cans,  i.  e.,  judged  on  the  basis  of  its  usefulness,  but 
i'  seems  to  have  no  friends  even  in  its  own  family. 
T  le  chance  for  an  awakening  is,  therefore,  over-ripe. 

daybe  the  Tri-State  Association,  essentially  toma- 
t  s,  and  the  Indiana  Canners  Association,  again  essen- 
t  ily  tomatoes,  the  Ozark,  Virginia,  and  the  Kentucky- 
1  inessee  Associations,  also  tomato  canners  very 
1;  Jfely,  may  do  something  in  time  for  this  year’s  oper- 
i  ns.  Maybe  they  can  revive  and  re-animate  the 
c  Canned  Tomato  Association;  let’s  hope,  but  there 
i  (lie  thing  that  if  all  of  them  do  not  wake  up  to — 
{  fully  awake,  we  mean — ^they  will  all  take  a  bump 
t  t  will  cause  a  mortality  among  tomato  canners  that 
'  1  be  desperate.  We  mean  the  cost  of  canning  toma- 

t  >  this  year  of  1941,  and  in  every  particular.  Grow- 
t  are  showing  a  disinclination  to  grow  sweet  corn 


for  canners,  a  very  much  easier  product  for  the  grower 
than  tomatoes;  what  then  will  be  the  reaction,  what 
is  it  right  now,  as  regards  growing  needed  tomato 
acreage?  Maybe  there  will  be  plenty  of  “free  lance” 
acreage  to  draw  on,  but  if  any  canner  figures  to  get 
such  tomatoes  at  a  cheap  price,  let  him  remember  the 
condition  of  the  public  buying  under  the  present  arma¬ 
ment  drive,  and  the  good  wages  being  paid.  Not  much 
chance  for  cheap  farm  produce  this  year. 

But  why  do  we  say  that  the  tomato  canning  industry 
is  showing  indications  of  a  revival? 

For  the  first  time  in  the  long  history  of  the  canning 
of  this  product — about  the  oldest  of  them  all — canners 
are  beginning  to  see  and  consider  the  need  for  training 
their  peeling  or  skinning  crews.  Years  ago  we  stood 
at  the  end  of  peeling  tables  and  pointed  out  to  the 
canner-owner  the  horrible  waste  of  good  tomatoes,  and 
the  reduction  in  the  possible  quality  from  such  abused 
tomatoes,  and  urged  upon  the  canner  that  he  set  up  a 
school  of  training,  early  in  the  season  (for  a  few  morn¬ 
ings  of  the  early  season),  giving  all  hands  expert  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  to  peel  tomatoes.  Not  a  few  tomato 
canners  installed  such  a  system,  and  rewarded  the 
proficient  by  better  prices  per  bucket,  thus  inducing 
all  to  improve  their  ability.  But  such  canners  came 
not  into  the  maelstrom  of  price  competition,  and  the 
maddening  horde  just  continued  to  muddle  along  as 
best  they  could.  They  could  not  see  that  the  women 
who  cut  a  tomato  in  half,  not  only  made  those  toma¬ 
toes  cost  the  canner  twice  what  he  thought  he  was 
paying,  but,  because  the  seed  cells  were  broken  down 
the  tomato  meat  flopped  into  the  cans,  and  gave  the 
appearance  of  a  poor  standard,  where  they  might  have 
been  extra  standards  if  not  fancy,  if  they  had  been 
properly  and  carefully  peeled. 

The  very  idea  of  training  a  peeling  crew  seemed 
preposterous  to  all  but  a  mighty  few.  Now  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Wage-Hour  law  going  into  full  effect 
during  1941,  when  even  piece-workers  must  earn  at 
Jleast  30c  per  hour,  all  tomato  canners  begin  to  see 
that  they  must  have  a  force  that  will  produce,  in  quan¬ 
tity  and  in  quality,  enough  to  pay  such  wages.  In 
other  words  no  canner  can  afford  to  carry  a  lot  of 
peelers  who  cannot  skin  enough  buckets  of  tomatoes 
to  earn  the  30c  per  hour,  and  that  they  must  take 
steps  to  see  that  all  can  do  so.  He  has  to  make  up  the 
shortages  on  the  incompetents,  remember.  But  he 
does  not  have  to  hire  them,  or  keep  them  at  work,  and 
he  cannot  pay  per  bucket  prices  which  will  bring  the 
lowest  up  to  par. 

A  study  of  this  has  been  made  and  will  be  presented 
at  the  Tri-State  meeting  next  week,  at  the  Lord  Balti¬ 
more  Hotel,  April  17th  and  18th. 
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Secretary  Shook  has  notified  tomato  canners,  and 
without  the  detailed  figures  as  will  be  submitted,  he- 
says  on  this  subject,  as  of  April  4th:/ 

The  inclosed  charts  are  brim  full  of  valuable  information  to 
any  tomato  canner  who  contemplates  operating  in  1941.  The 
first  two  pages  of  the  chart  were  taken  directly  from  a  tomato 
canner’s  payroll  on  August  31,  1933,  when  the  industry  was 
operating  under  the  N.R.A.  Code  which  you  will  recall  required 
a  rate  of  piece-work  that  would  enable  half  of  the  workers  to 
earn  at  least  25  cents  an  hour. 

This  canner  employed  97  peelers  and  it  required  a  payment 
of  6.38  cents  per  16  quart  pail  for  half  of  them  to  earn  at  least 
25  cents  an  hour. 

The  last  chart  breaks  down  the  97  peelers  into  classification 
based  on  their  earnings  per  hour  at  6.38  cents  per  pail.  At 
the  bottom  of  that  page  the  total  cost  of  peeling  and  the  cost 
in  cents  per  pail  and  in  cents  per  dozen  of  No.  2  cans  are 
worked  out  on  a  basis  of  different  rates  per  pail  for  peeling. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  class  of  help  used  by  the 
canner  whose  payroll  we  are  analyzing  was  better  than  the 
average  canning  factory  help.  It  is  also  well  to  keep  in  mind 
that,  if  the  regulations  affecting  labor  in  canneries  remain  as 
they  now  are,  adjustment  for  all  peelers  earning  less  than  30 
cents  an  hour  must  be  made.  You  will  note  by  the  above  the 
amount  of  adjustment  varies  with  the  price  per  pail,  but  the 
cheapest  cost  for  the  canner  is  a  low  price  per  pail  coupled  up 
with  a  high  cost  of  adjustment.  A  price  of  5  cents  per  pail 
with  a  required  adjustment  of  $117.75  amounted  to  only  $326.65. 
Whereas,  the  price  of  8  cents  per  pail  with  a  required  adjust¬ 
ment  of  $31.36  amounts  to  $365.60.  However,  the  price  per 
pail  should  in  each  case  be  sufficient  to  encourage  the  peelers 
to  earn  as  much  as  possible. 

Might  we  suggest  that  in  order  to  keep  the  peeling  costs  from 
mounting  too  high,  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  canner  exer¬ 
cise  extreme  care  in  buying  his  raw  stock.  It  would  be  very 
inconsistent  for  any  canner  to  complain  about  the  high  cost  of 
peeling  under  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  if  he,  himself,  was 
negligent  in  the  supervision  of  his  purchasing  department  and 
accepted  raw  stock  which  because  of  its  condition  slowed  down 
the  rate  of  peeling.  Further  comment  on  this  important  matter 
is  not  needed  as  every  canner  from  his  own  experience  knows 
how  much  poor  quality  raw  stock  will  slow  down  his  operations. 

Management  will  also  go  a  good  ways  towards  increasing  the 
rapidity  of  peeling.  Playful  application  and  long  periods  of 
absence  during  working  hours  should  not  be  condoned. 

COMPARISON  OF  TOMATO  PEELING  COST  AT  30  CENTS  PER  HOUR 
AND  AT  DIFFERENT  RATES  PER  PAIL  WITH  NECESSARY 
ADJUSTMENTS 


Number  of  peelers  employed .  97 

Number  earniuK  more  than  30c  per  hour  at  above  rate .  13 

Number  earninsr  less  than  30c  but  more  than  25c .  41 

Number  earnins  25c  and  under  but  more  than  20c .  16 

Number  earninft  20c  and  under  but  more  than  15c .  15 

Number  earnint?  15c  and  under .  12 

-  97 

Total  number  of  pails  peeled . 4,178 

Total  number  of  hours  worked  by  peelers . 1,088-5/6 

At  24  No.  2  cans  per  pail  the  output  would  be . 8,356  doz. 


COST  OF  PEELING  AT  30  CENTS  PER  HOUR  AND  AT  DIFFERENT 
RATES  PER  PAIL 


Adj. 

Per 

Per 

Adj. 

Total 

Pail 

Doz. 

At 

30c  per 

hour,  1,088-5/6  hours . 

$326.65 

$7.81 

$3,905 

At 

5c  per 

pail,  adjusting  96 

peelers . 

. $117.26 

326.65 

7.81 

3.905 

At 

0V2C  per  pail,  adjusting  89  peelers . 

.  98..50 

328.29 

7.85 

3.925 

At 

6c  per 

pail,  arljusting  86 

peelers . 

.  81.37 

332.05 

7.94 

3.97 

At 

7c  per 

pail,  adjusting  64 

peelers . 

.  48.39 

341.39 

8.17 

4.085 

At 

8c  per 

pail,  adjusting  38 

peelers . 

.  31.36 

365.60 

8.75 

4.375 

Required  rate 


equals  30c  an  hour 


Pails  per  hour  1st  group  13  peelers .  5,46 

Pails  per  hour  2nd  group  41  peelers .  4.4  7c 

Pails  per  hour  3rd  group  16  peelers .  3.6  8-l/3c 

Pails  per  hour  4th  group  15  pe*elers .  2.9  10-1 /3c 

Pails  per  hour  5th  group  12  peelers .  2.0  15c 


NOTE — The  figures  showing  peeling  costs  at  6.38  cent  rate  per  16  quart 
pail  were  obtaineKl  from  a  canner  obtaining  fairly  competent  white  women. 
Canners  t»mploying  the  average  negro  labor  will  find  their  costs  somewhat 
higher  because  of  decreased  production. 


BAD  HEAD,  GOOD  DEFENSE— The  following  has 
appeared  in  daily  papers  in  many  sections,  and  we  are 
urged  to  be  up  and  at  ’em.  But  note  that  the  heading 
is  the  chief  offender;  the  defense  is  well  taken.  We 
repeat : 

TIN-CAN  MEALS  AND  THE  ROAD 
TOWARD  DIVORCE 
From  the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin 

News  item:  Judge  Joseph  Sabath,  who  has  spent  three 
decades  listening  to  divorce  cases  in  the  big  cities  of  the 
world,  singled  out  in-laws,  tin-can  meals  and  “cracker-box 
flats”  today  as  the  chief  causes  of  unhappy  marriages. 

In-laws.  Yes.  Cracker-box  flats.  M-m-m-yes.  But  tin- 
can  meals?  What  about  tin-can  meals?  Mind  you,  we 
deplore  the  vicarious  nature  of  our  tin-can  civilization,  and 
we  deplore  also  the  element  of  absenteeism  which  it  has 
introduced  into  our  way  of  life,  the  remote  control  and  the 
spirit  of  dependence  which  that  control  fosters. 

And  we  can  understand  how  any  wife  who  spends  so 
much  of  her  time  in  riotous  living  that  she  barely  has  time 
to  hasten  home  and  pry  open  a  can  of  cold  beans  against 
her  hungry  mate’s  arrival  is  setting  the  scene  for  domestic 
disaster.  But  all  this  has  to  do  with  the  profound  forces 
which  produced  the  tin  can  and  not  the  can  itself,  which 
has  definite  virtues. 

Now,  it  may  be  argued — indeed,  it  has  been  argued,  and 
quite  stoutly — that  long  and  careful  thought  over  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  an  uncanned  meal,  the  preparation  and  the  labor 
of  cleaning  the  extra  utensils  afterward  impart  a  certain 
robust  tenacity  to  wedded  life  which  is  like  an  anchor  to  a 
ship  or  a  discreet  amount  of  mortgage  to  a  home. 

But  to  this  we  say  that  for  every  wife  who  submits  grace¬ 
fully  to  such  antique  discipline  two  inwardly  rebel.  And  we 
hold  that  the  recurrent  drudgery  of  preparing  meals,  though 
it  enforce  a  spirit  of  resignation,  has  done  more  to  under¬ 
mine  domestic  felicity  than  has  the  bright  and  liberating 
invasion  of  the  tin  can  and  its  opener  (when  it  works). 

We’ve  spoken  thus  much,  your  Honor,  in  hope  of  mitigat¬ 
ing  your  censure  of  a  device  into  which  immeasurable  care 
and  genius  have  been  poured,  a  device  whose  voluminous 
contents  far  outshine  the  tons  of  flabby  pie,  leaden  dumpling, 
sodden  biscuit  and  other  characterless  food  heaped  by  un¬ 
skilled  wives  before  their  vexed  but  kindly  husbands.  And, 
if  it  please  the  court,  we’d  like  to  take  exception. 


PROGRAM  SPRING  MEETING 
Tri-State  Packers’  Association 

Tri-State  Packers'  Association 

Thursday,  April  17th,  1941 

1 1 :00  A.  M.  Registration — Registration  is  necessary  in  order 
to  procure  your  ticket  for  the  evening  entertainment. 

12:00  Noon.  Luncheon — Ballroom. 

Opening  Address — Daniel  D.  Conway,  President. 

Compliance  with  the  Robinson-Patman  Act — Mr.  A.  W.  P 
Birney,  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Labels  and  their  Messages — C.  W.  Browne,  Lecturer  on  Ma 
keting.  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Operating  Under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law  —  Mr.  Leo  1 
McCormick,  Supervising  Inspector,  U.  S.  Department  of  Lab< 

7:00  P.  M.  Ballroom  —  Supper  and  Entertainment  und 
auspices  of  the  Get-together  Committee  of  the  Allied  Industrii 

Friday,  April  18th,  1941 

10:30  A.  M.  Parlor  K  —  Meeting  Corn  Canners  —  James  I* 
Shriver,  Chairman  Conference  with  Mr.  John  L.  Baxter  ai 
Mr.  Douglas  MacKeachie. 

10:30  A.  M.  Parlor  M — Meeting  of  the  Lima  Bean  Packe 
— H.  T.  Postles,  Chairman,  conference  with  Mr.  Carlos  Cam 
bell. 

10:30  A.  M.  Parlor  I  and  J  —  Meeting  Tomato  Produc 
Packers  —  Arthur  E.  Schiller,  Chairman  —  Mold  Counts  ar. 
other  Problems. 

12:30  P.  M.  Luncheon  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Director 
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RELATION  OF  DRY  SWEETENING  TO  SPOILAGE  OF 
NON-ACID  CANNED  FOODS 

Paper  presented  by  O.  G.  Braun,  Research  Department, 
American  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Attempts  have  recently  been  made  to  practice  certain 
^economies  in  canning  syrup  packed  foods  by  measuring 
dry  sugar  directly  into  the  empty  container,  then  adding  the 
proper  amount  of  the  food  material  and  filling  the  can  with 
hot  water.  In  contrast  with  the  conventional  method  of  sweet¬ 
ening  canned  foods  by  the  addition  of  the  sugar  in  syrup  form, 
this  procedure  appeared  to  offer  several  obvious  advantages. 
The  use  of  special  equipment  to  handle  the  relatively  large 
volumes  of  syrup  required  could  be  eliminated  and  loss  of  sugar 
due  to  spillage  at  the  filling  station  and  during  the  transfer  to 
the  sealing  machine  could  be  avoided.  This  method  appeared 
especially  advantageous  to  canners  of  syrup  packed  sweet 
potatoes,  but  its  use  by  several  canners  in  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  country  apparently  has  led  to  serious  losses  through  both 
swell  and  fiat  sour  spoilage.  In  the  laboratory  investigation  of 
the  causes  of  spoilage  in  these  instances,  attention  was  focused 
on  the  dry  sweetening  procedure.  The  results  of  this  study, 
which  will  be  discussed  with  respect  to  the  several  phases 
investigated,  show  definitely  that  under  certain  circumstances, 
dry  sweetening  may  lead  directly  to  understerilization  of  the 
canned  product. 

Heat  Penetration  Tests 

In  using  this  method  of  sweetening,  it  was  assumed  that  the 
sugar  would  dissolve  completely  immediately  upon  the  addition 
of  the  water  or  soon  thereafter  during  the  initial  stages  of  the 
thermal  process.  However,  cans  of  sweet  potatoes  sweetened 
by  this  method  and  processed  for  as  long  as  70  minutes  at 
240°  F.  without  agitation  were  found  to  have  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  sugar  left  undissolved  in  the  bottom  of  the  can. 
In  addition,  the  concentration  of  the  syrup  in  the  can  was  found 
to  increase  from  a  minimum  at  the  top  of  the  can  to  an  ap¬ 
parently  super-saturated  solution  immediately  above  the  solid 
sugar  phase  at  the  bottom. 

It  was  postulated  that  the  presence  of  the  undissolved  layer 
of  sugar  would  result  in  some  insulating  effect  on  the  pene- 
ti  ation  of  heat  into  the  can  during  the  process  and  in  addition, 
that  the  layer  of  viscous  concentrated  syrup  present  near  the 
bottom  of  the  can  would  tend  to  retard  the  rate  of  the  con¬ 
vection  currents  which  carry  the  heat  into  this  area.  These 
factors,  it  was  assumed,  would  result  in  a  thermal  process  of 
1  wer  bactericidal  value  than  would  be  obtained  under  condi- 
t’  ns  of  unrestricted  conduction  and  convection  heating  in  cans 
(  ■  sweet  potatoes  sweetened  by  the  addition  of  a  prepared  syrup. 
In  order  to  check  these  hypotheses,  a  series  of  401x411  cans 
"re  equipped  with  suitable  fittings  so  that  one  thermocouple 
c'  uld  be  placed  at  the  can  center  and  another  %  inch  above 
‘  0  can  bottom.  To  one-half  of  these  cans  were  added  2.8  ounces 
dry  sugar  and  20  ounces  of  thoroughly  washed,  lye  peeled 
‘  /set  potatoes  and  the  containers  filled  with  near  boiling  water, 
e  remaining  cans  were  filled  with  20  ounces  of  potatoes  and 
iiing  20%  sugar  syrup.  All  of  the  cans  were  filled  in  such 
manner  that  none  of  the  thermocouples  was  embedded  in  the 
atoes.  The  cans  were  exhausted  for  three  minutes  at  212°  F., 
sed  and  processed  without  agitation  for  70  minutes  at  240°  F. 
ce  this  was  the  longest  process  used  in  the  spoilage  outbreaks 
estigated.  The  thermocouple  in  the  cans  were  connected 
>ough  suitable  leads  to  a  potentiometer  outside  of  the  retort 
I  the  rate  of  heat  penetration  into  the  cans  observed  during 
■'  process. 

Vn  average  decrease  of  32%  in  the  thermal  effect  of  the 
rilizing  process  of  70  minutes  at  240°  F.  was  found  to  result 
m  the  use  of  dry  sugar  under  the  conditions  described  as 


compared  to  the  effectiveness  of  this  process  on  cans  to  which 
the  sugar  had  been  added  in  syrup  form. 

This  32%  decrease  in  the  rate  of  heat  penetration  was  found 
to  be  caused  in  part  by  the  thermal  insulating  effect  of  the 
layer  of  undissolved  sugar  in  the  bottom  of  the  can.  A  series  of 
special  401x411  cans  were  fitted  with  false  bottoms  by  soldering 
a  tin  plate  disc  %  inch  above  the  fiange  before  the  bottom  of 
the  can  was  seamed  on  the  body.  This  space  between  the  disc 
and  the  bottom  of  the  can  was  filled  with  sugar  moistened  with 
water  and  the  can  proper  was  filled  with  sweet  potatoes  and 
hot  water  as  described  above.  A  comparison  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  rate  of  heat  penetration  into  these  cans  and  that  into 
standard  cans  packed  with  potatoes  and  water  only.  Under 
these  conditions  in  which  the  maximum  possible  thermal  in¬ 
sulating  effect  on  the  mass  of  sugar  was  obtained,  the  steriliz¬ 
ing  value  of  the  process  in  the  region  of  the  bottom  of  the  can 
was  reduced  by  about  16  per  cent  or  approximately  one-half 
of  the  reduction  observed  when  the  sugar  was  added  inside  the 
can  itself.  By  difference,  it  follows  that  at  least  half  of  the 
reduction  in  bactericidal  action  of  the  process  inherent  with 
the  addition  of  dry  sugar  directly  to  the  can  is  due  to  a  re¬ 
tardation  of  the  convection  heating  currents  within  the  can. 

Bacteriological  Investigation 

In  the  course  of  the  laboratory  investigation  of  the  spoilage 
in  sweet  potatoes  referred  to  above,  the  heat  resistance  of  the 
organisms  isolated  from  fiat  sour  spoilage  cans  was  determined. 
In  the  concentrations  studied,  the  thermal  death  times  of  spores 
of  the  organism  when  suspended  in  the  usual  neutral  phosphate 
buffer  or  in  15%  sugar  solution  were  found  far  too  low  to 
have  allowed  the  bacteria  to  survive  commercial  processes  in 
the  usual  range.  Maximum  survival  times  of  only  5  minutes 
at  240°  F.  in  phosphate  and  3  minutes  in  15%  syrup  were 
observed.  Contrasted  to  this,  the  lethal  value  of  a  process  of 
70  minutes  at  240°  F.  which  was  employed  in  some  instances 
for  401x411  cans  in  which  spoilage  was  encountered  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  about  44  minutes  at  240°  F.  in  syruped  potatoes,  and 
even  approximately  30  minutes  at  240°  F.  on  the  basis  of  the 
retarded  heat  penetration  observed  in  cans  of  sweet  potatoes 
sweetened  by  the  addition  of  dry  sugar.  Nevertheless  these 
organisms  had  survived  this  process  applied  to  a  pack  of  dry 
sweetened  potatoes. 

As  indicated  above,  strata  of  concentrated  syrup  were  ob¬ 
served  in  the  laboratory  samples  of  canned  sweet  potatoes  to 
which  dry  sugar  had  been  added.  On  the  assumption  that  the 
thermal  resistance  of  spoilage  bacteria  might  vary  with  the 
concentration  of  sugar  at  different  levels  in  the  can,  the  heat 
resistances  of  spores  of  the  spoilage  organism  were  studied 
in  various  concentrations  of  sugar  solutions.  No  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  thermal  death  time  was  noted  when  the  spores  were 
heated  in  syrup  up  to  30  and  50  per  cent  concentration.  It  is 
of  especial  interest  to  note,  however,  that  when  spores  in  equal 
concentration  were  suspended  in  70%  syrup,  a  seven-fold  in¬ 
crease  in  thermal  death  time  over  that  observed  in  the  phos¬ 
phate  buffer  was  found  to  occur.  Thirty-five  minutes  at  240°  F. 
were  required  to  destroy  the  spores  of  this  organism  when 
suspended  in  a  70%  sugar  solution.  Thus,  since  the  sterilizing 
value  of  the  process  of  70  minutes  at  240°  F.  was  shown  to  be 
only  about  30  minutes  at  240°  F.  when  dry  sugar  was  added  to 
the  can,  there  would  be  a  good  possibility  of  these  organisms 
surviving  the  process  in  the  thick,  heavy  layer  of  syrup  near 
the  bottom  of  the  can  and  subsequently  causing  spoilage  in 
the  product. 

Canning  Trials 

In  commercial  canning  operations,  cans  of  food  receive  rela¬ 
tively  little  agitation  after  being  filled  and  in  the  laboratory 
tests  described  above,  the  cans  were  filled  and  processed  as 
quietly  as  possible.  In  addition,  however,  several  lots  of  cans 
were  agitated  in  various  manners  after  closure.  In  these  test3 
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twenty  ounces  of  lye  peeled  sweet  potatoes  were  weighed  into 
401x411  cans  and  2.8  ounces  of  sugar  were  added  to  each  con¬ 
tainer  either  on  top  of  the  potatoes  or  on  the  bottom  of  the 
can  as  indicated  in  the  attached  table.  The  cans  were  filled 
with  near  boiling  water  and  sealed  after  exhausting  for  214 
minutes  in  steam  at  212°  F.  Some  lots  were  simply  inverted 
before  processing,  others  were  rolled  for  15  seconds,  and  still 
others  shaken  for  15  seconds.  Unagitated  control  can  and 
samples  to  which  the  sugar  was  added  in  syrup  form  were 
similarly  prepared.  All  of  the  cans  were  processed  for  70 
minutes  at  240°  F.  followed  by  thorough  water  cooling.  Imme¬ 
diately  following  the  cooling  period,  duplicate  cans  of  each 
variable  were  cut  and  samples  of  syrup  were  taken  from  various 
levels  in  the  can.  The  sugar  concentration  in  these  samples 
were  estimated  by  measuring  the  refractive  indices  of  these 
syrups.  The  variations  in  concentration  of  syrup  found  between 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  cans  are  also  presented  in  the  table. 
It  will  be  noted  that  some  undissolved  sugar  was  found  in  all 
of  the  cans  which  were  neither  inverted  nor  agitated  before  proc¬ 
essing,  regardless  of  whether  the  sugar  was  measured  into  the 
bottom  of  the  can  or  added  on  top  of  the  potatoes.  Any  method  of 
agitating  the  can  following  closure  apparently  facilitates  the 
solution  of  the  sugar  and  would  appear  to  eliminate  this  source 
of  spoilage.  In  these  limited  tests,  simple  inversion  following 
closure  appeared  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  This  method,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  be  unconditionally  recommended  for  commercial 
use  without  further  extensive  tests. 

Summary 

Heat  penetration  tests  on  samples  of  sweet  potatoes  packed  in 
401x411  cans  showed  that  a  32%  average  decrease  in  the  lethal 
value  of  a  sterilizing  process  of  70  minutes  at  240°  F.  results 
from  the  use  of  dry  sugar  in  sweetening  the  product  as  com¬ 
pared  to  sweetening  by  the  addition  of  a  prepared  syrup.  This 
decrease  has  been  shown  to  be  due  in  part  to  the  thermal  in¬ 
sulating  effect  of  a  layer  of  undissolved  sugar  on  the  bottom 
of  the  can.  However,  apparently  the  larger  part  of  the  decrease 
in  the  thermal  efficiency  of  the  process  is  accounted  for  by  the 
effect  of  the  viscous  syrup  also  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
can  in  retarding  the  convection  currents  which  normally  carry 
most  of  the  heat  into  the  container  in  this  product. 

In  addition,  the  thermal  death  time  of  a  flat  sour  organism 
isolated  from  spoiled  sweet  potatoes  was  found  to  increase 
from  3  minutes  at  240°  F.  when  suspended  in  15%  sugar  solu¬ 
tion  to  35  minutes  at  240°  F.  when  heated  in  a  70%  syrup.  By 
the  manner  in  which  cans  are  ordinarily  handled  after  filling, 
concentrations  of  sugar  approaching  70%  are  quite  apt  to  occur 
in  packing  sweet  potatoes  with  dry  sugar.  Consequently  the 
resultant  increase  in  thermal  death  time  of  such  spoilage  types 
added  to  the  decrease  in  thermal  effect  of  the  process  attendant 
with  this  method  of  packing,  make  its  use  extremely  hazardous 
unless  the  cans  are  thoroughly  agitated  prior  to,  or  during,  the 
process. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUGAR  CONCENTRATION  IN  401x411 
CANS  OF  SWEET  POTATOES  PACKED  WITH 
DRY  SUGAR 


Sugar  Con- 

Undis- 

centration 

solved 

Top  of 

Bottom 

Sugar  in 

Can 

Lot 

Method  of  Addi- 

Treatment  Fol- 

Can  * 

%"  of 

Bottom  of 

No. 

No. 

tion  of  Sugar 

lowing  Closure 

%  Can  (%) 

can  (oz.) 

40V 

1 

On  top  of  potatoes 

No  agitation 

18.2 

44.0 

0.30 

41V 

44  *« 

22.4 

43.6 

0.48 

42V 

la 

On  bottom  of  can 

44  M 

14.6 

50.6 

1.11 

43V 

44  44 

22.0 

37.8 

0.22 

44V 

2 

On  top  of  potatoes 

Cans  inverted 

24.2 

24.6 

None 

45V 

.4  44 

24.6 

25.2 

46V 

2a 

On  bottom  of  can 

44  4t 

25.6 

27.0 

47V 

4* 

24.4 

26.2 

48V 

3 

On  top  of  potatoes 

Cans  rolled  15  secs. 

24.4 

26.7 

49V 

44  44  .4  ,4 

23.8 

28.0 

50V 

3a 

On  bottom  of  can 

44  44  4. 

24.6 

28.0 

51V 

44  .4  .4 

22.2 

23.8 

62V 

4 

On  top  of  potatoes 

Cans  shaken  15  secs. 

24.8 

26.2 

53V 

.4  44  4*  4. 

23.4 

23.6 

54V 

4a 

On  bottom  of  can 

44  44  44  <4 

24.8 

24.8 

55V 

«  <4  <4  .4 

26.4 

25.6 

56V 

5 

As  21%  syrup 

No  agitation 

25.8 

27.2 

•* 

67V 

44  44 

26.4 

26.2 

♦Note:  Top  of  can  taken  as  the  end  up  at  time  of  process.  Cans  44V  and 
45V  examined  in  inverted  position  with  can  bottom  considered  as  top. 


CANNERY  STRIKE  PROCEDURE 

Latest  news  from  the  coast  strike  situation  reads: 

“Members  of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  cannery  workers  union  in  San 
Jose,  Calif.,  recently  rejected  a  1941  working  agrreement  offered 
them  by  canners,  but  in  a  strike  vote  which  followed,  a  strike 
move  lost  by  only  a  few  votes.  On  the  proposal  to  accept  or 
reject  the  working  agreement,  the  vote  was  403  against  and 
106  for  acceptance,  while  in  the  strike  vote  which  followed,  the 
vote  was  335  to  139,  or  70  per  cent  in  favor  of  a  strike.  How¬ 
ever,  since  it  was  necessary  to  have  75  per  cent  of  the  union  vote 
for  a  strike,  the  movement  lost  by  a  bare  margin.  It  was  said 
that  whether  a  strike  is  called  will  depend  much  upon  the  action 
taken  by  other  locals  throughout  the  State.  Stirke  votes  were 
taken  by  all  such  locals. 

The  union  president,  John  Dunne,  said  in  San  Jose  that  he 
felt  that  when  all  the  votes  are  tabulated,  it  will  be  in  favor 
of  a  strike.  ‘We  only  missed  it  by  5  per  cent,’  he  said.  ‘I  am 
sure  the  other  locals  will  make  that  up.’  There  are  16,000  can¬ 
nery  workers  in  the  San  Jose  area  and  100,000  throughout  the 
State  who  would  be  affected  by  the  union’s  decision,  it  was 
estimated. 

“The  cannery  workers  took  exception  to  the  contract  on  sev¬ 
eral  grounds,  first  that  it  provided  for  a  twenty-eight-week 
period  without  over-time.  The  union  wanted  that  stricken  out. 
The  union  also  asked  that  country  district  workers  get  the  same 
scale  as  city  workers;  further  that  the  wage  scale  be  15  cents 
an  hour  over  that  paid  city  workers  last  year,  or  20  cents  more 
than  that  paid  country  workers.  The  canners  offered  a  5-cent 
increase  for  men  and  2% -cent  increase  for  women.  Last  year’s 
scale  was  52%  cents  an  hour  for  city  men,  47%  cents  an  hour 
for  rural  men,  42%  cents  an  hour  for  city  women  and  38% 
cents  an  hour  for  rural  women.” 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

APRIL  17-18,  1941 — Spring  Meeting,  Tri-State  Packers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

APRIL  20-24 — Mid-year  Meeting,  Super  Market  Institute, 
French  Lick,  Indiana. 

APRIL  25 — Spring  Meeting,  Indiana  Canners  Association, 
Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

APRIL  25,  1941 — Annual  Meeting,  Tidewater  Canners  Associa¬ 
tion,  Tappahannock,  Virginia. 

MAY  4-10,  1941 — United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
Annual  Convention,  Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago. 

MAY  15-16 — Annual  Membership  Meeti^ig,  Glass  Container 
Association,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Virginia. 

MAY  22 — National  Canners  Association,  Board  of  Directors 
Meeting,  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAY  22-23,  1941 — Mid-Year  Meeting,  Associated  Grocery 
Manufacturers  of  America,  Skytop  Lodge,  Skytop,  Pa. 

JUNE  1-3 — Spring  Meeting,  Michigan  Canners  Association, 
Park  Place  Hotel,  Traverse  City,  Michigan. 

JUNE  16 — Mid-year  Meeting,  National  American  Wholesale 
Grocers  Association,  Blackstone  Hotel,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-17 — Summer  Meeting,  Maine  Canners  Association, 
Lakewood,  Maine. 

JUNE  16-19 — National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  Palme 
House,  Chicago. 

JUNE  16-18,  1941 — Institute  of  Food  Technology,  Secont 
Annual  Convention,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pittsburgh. 

JULY  16-18 — National  Cherry  Festival,  Traverse  City, 
Michigan. 

AUGUST  11-12,  1941 — Vegetable  Variety  Field  Days,  U.  S. 
Horticultural  Station  and  Maryland  Experiment  Station 
Agronomy  and  Horticultural  Farms  near  Beltsville,  Maryland. 
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Take  Care  Of  Your  Regular  Customers  First 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


The  canned  foods  markets”  in  March  31st  issue 
of  The  Canning  Trade  pretty  well  tell  the  story 
of  what  we  may  actually  expect  in  increased  con¬ 
sumption  of  canned  foods  from  the  United  States  Army 
in  1941.  Probably  six  million  cases  will  cover  the  addi¬ 
tional  amounts  needed  to  keep  Uncle  Sam’s  boys  well 
supplied  with  canned  good  things.  Of  course,  this 
nation  will  be  called  on  to  supply  vast  quantities  of 
foods  in  tin  for  the  warring  countries  in  Europe  but 
still,  the  amounts  needed  may  not  make  such  a  total 
that  our  domestic  supplies  will  be  seriously  curtailed. 
We’ll  consider  today  instead  of  how  far  markets  will 
advance  in  the  face  of  this  abnormal  demand,  how  we 
had  best  plan  our  operations  during  the  months  to 
come. 

Canner  after  canner  tells  with  satisfaction  of  the 
requests  he  has  received  for  goods  and  in  the  majority 
of  instances  will  also  tell  you  with  decision  that  he  has 
turned  down  a  great  deal  of  business.  I  hope  these 
failures  to  sell  goods  and  to  book  business  have  all 
been  prompted  by  the  sound  and  logical  reasoning  that 
one’s  own  customers  of  years  standing  will  be  taken 
care  of  first.  This  may  be  too  much  to  hope  for  because 
old  man  profit  is  bound  to  have  his  influence  on  a 
seller’s  actions  and  only  the  blind  could  operate  in  such 
a  market  as  we  now  have  for  the  foods  we  pack  without 
sensing  an  opportunity  for  “cleaning  up”  when  sales 
are  made  from  stocks  on  hand. 

The  prime  motive  for  failure  to  book  business,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  the  desire  to  supply  all  present,  worth¬ 
while,  customers  with  their  normal  requirements  in 
canned  foods  during  the  coming  months.  In  some 
instances  these  will  be  more  than  normal  because  of 
the  distributors  location  adjacent  to  some  troop  train¬ 
ing  center  or  in  a  locality  where  our  defense  program 
cails  for  increased  building,  employment  and  so  on. 
World  events  move  with  lightning  rapidity.  Today 
th'‘  outlook  may  be  for  at  least  two  or  four  or  six  years 
of  greatly  increased  industrial  activity,  tomorrow  one 
n  V  conclude  that  the  period  during  which  we  will 
h  e  to  bend  every  effort  to  produce  more  and  more 
f(  Is  will  be  greatly  shortened.  In  such  an  event  it 
is  f  prime  importance  that  present  customers  be  given 
e'  -y  consideration.  Then  when  you  need  orders,  when 
h'  dreds  are  sellers  where  one  is  active  today,  you 
n'  ’  confidently  count  on  staying  in  business. 

uring  World  War  1,  the  writer  was  in  close  contact 
V  1  a  manufacturing  firm  riding  high  on  the  wave  of 
C'  umer  interest  in  an  improved  food  product.  Came 
ti  government  restrictions  on  the  use  of  wheat  which 
''  the  principal  ingredient  of  this  product  enjoying 
a  le  hundred  per  cent  increase  in  sales  yearly  over  an 
G'  nded  period.  Substitutes  were  allowable,  of  course, 
if  ae  wished  to  continue  sales  expansion  or  wheat  was 


allocated  so  that  old  customers  might  have  been  taken 
care  of  in  their  usual  amounts  of  the  one  hundred  per 
cent  wheat  product.  The  firm  in  question  was  blinded 
by  the  ever-growing  demand  for  their  brand,  they 
adopted  the  use  of  substitutes,  old  customers  and  new 
alike  were  forced  to  market  the  product  made  from  all 
sorts  of  flour  substitutes,  most  of  them  foreign  to  the 
original  formula.  Consumer  reaction  was  decidedly 
unfavorable  in  all  markets,  two  years  later  when  the 
government  again  allowed  the  unrestricted  use  of 
wheat  flour  a  competitor  entered  the  field  with  a  new 
package  made  from  all  wheat  flour.  It’s  acceptance 
was  immediate,  the  manufacturer  with  distribution 
over  extended  was  compelled  to  pick  up  the  product 
unsaleable  on  the  shelves  of  retailers  and  was  soon 
compelled  to  go  into  bankruptcy.  Today  the  brand  is 
forgotten  by  all  but  a  few. 

For  years  you  have  been  urged  to  analyze  your  dis¬ 
tribution  and  to  keep  it  as  close  to  your  factory  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  is  the  time  to  really  go  into  the  matter  and 
find  out  where  your  goods  are  sold.  Only  one  out  of 
ten  canners  know  that  today  when  asked  to  express 
themselves  as  to  percentage  of  total  sales  in  a  given 
market  or  territory.  Possibly  you  have  only  entered 
a  few  markets,  some  of  which  give  every  promise  of 
considerably  expanded  demand  and  at  present  the  buy¬ 
ers  there  are  particularly  profuse  in  their  promises  to 
give  you  a  lion’s  share  of  their  business  in  1941.  Do 
not  let  these  protestations  influence  you  to  your  sorrow 
later  and  agree  to  the  requests  of  those  intent  on  secur¬ 
ing  supplies  at  any  cost,  promises  that  after  the 
duration  may  be  as  easily  forgotten  as  they  are  made 
today.  You  will  hold  the  regard  of  all  these  compara¬ 
tively  new  customers  if  you  take  pains  to  explain  that 
had  they  been  on  your  books  for  some  time  you  would 
take  care  of  them  first  and  that  they  certainly  will 
think  more  of  you  as  a  later  possible  source  of  supply 
for  their  needs  if  they  realize  that  you  do  take  care  of 
your  established  customers  as  far  as  you  can.  If  you 
are  planning  on  increased  production,  explain  this  as 
well  and  promise  to  keep  in  contact  with  your  buyers 
in  order  that  you  may  sell  them  from  this  stepped  up 
output.  But  whatever  you  do,  take  care  of  your  own 
customers  first. 

De  not  leave  the  decisions  as  to  whom  you  will  sell 
this  year  and  whom  you  will  not  cater  to,  to  chance,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  moment.  Take  time  to  list  those 
to  whom  you  now  sell  five  per  cent,  ten  per  cent,  fifteen 
per  cent  of  your  sales  volume  and  have  a  definite  under¬ 
standing  with  them  that  you  will  go  all  the  way  in 
staying  with  them  during  this  period  of  emergency. 
Having  always  been  an  advocate  of  planned  merchan¬ 
dising  I  am  not  going  to  renege  on  the  habit  of  years 
and  advocate  that  you  discontinue  any  efforts  you  have 
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Wherever  You 

ELIMINATE  WASTE 


You  Improve  Operations 


•  Today's  industry  is  going  after  waste. 
The  rush  to  eliminate  waste  resembles 
a  gold  rush.  Why  not?  WASTE  IS 
GOLDEN  PROFITS  going  the  wrong 
way.  And  there's  plenty  of  it.  Enough, 
if  salvaged,  to  make  a  tremendous 
change  in  the  operating  picture  of 
many  concerns. 

Much  waste  occurs  in  the  canning  industry 
every  season  because  of  the  undependability 
of  old'fashioned  tank  outlets.  Through  care* 
lessness,  outlet  plug  is  sometimes  removed  and 
before  anyone  knows  what  is  hap¬ 
pening,  a  tankful  of  good  pro¬ 
duct  has  gone  down  the  sewer.- 
Frequently,  a  back  pressure  is 
formed  in  line  to  filler,  loosening 
outlet  plug,  and  allowing  unfinish¬ 
ed  product  to  seep  into  filling 
line.  Langsenkamp  3-Way 
Valve,  supplying  unerring,  posi¬ 
tive  control,  will  save  such  loss. 

Another  direct  and  unnecessary 
waste  comes  when 
objectionable  mat¬ 
erial  gets  into  finish¬ 
ed  packed  product 
—  fibre,  lint  seeds 


and  other  matter  let  through  by 
broken  screens  or  in  other  ways. 
A  Langsenkamp  Strainer  in  line  to  filling  machine 
takes  the  objectionable  material  out — improves  the 
quality  and  value  of  the  product. 

Then  there  is  the  waste  of  raw  product,  the  waste 
of  production  capacity,  the  waste  of  production 
time,  the  waste  of  payroll.  Whenever  any  machine, 
process  or  method  takes  more 
timethan  necessary — requires 
more  assistants  than  are  need¬ 
ed — fails  to  obtain  the  vol¬ 
ume  from  raw  material  that  is  possible— there's 
waste. 

The  Langsenkamp  Hot-Break  Tank,  the  Indiana 
E-Z-Adjust  Pulper  and  Kook-More  Koils  are  ex¬ 
amples  of  Langsenkamp  major  production  units 
that  ELIMINATE  WASTE.  These  production 
units  save  in  many  ways  and  pay  for  themselves 
over  and  over  in  the  extra  things  they  do — the 
extra  values  they  render. 


DO  NOT  DELAY  PLACING  YOUR 
ORDER  FOR  EOUIPMENT  YOU  NEED- 
MUST  HAVE.  Jf  you  delay,  you  may  be 
disappointed. 


F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY 

** Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant** 

INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA 


been  making  along  these  lines  but  I  will  go  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  your  merchandising  support  may  con¬ 
ceivably  be  curtailed  somewhat  after  an  understanding 
with  your  trade.  On  the  other  hand,  remembering  our 
estimate  that  increased  demand  from  our  armed  forces 
for  canned  foods  may  not  equal  increases  in  production 
and  that  others  will  be  logically  promising  to  take  care 
of  their  trade,  if  you  have  not  entered  as  yet  into  any 
plan  for  helping  distributors  sell  your  goods,  this  will 
be  the  year  in  which  you  should  do  this.  The  govern¬ 
ment  will  get  a  good  share  of  your  profits  in  taxes,  you 
may  as  well  spend  some  of  them  in  trying  to  cement 
consumer  demand  and  dealer  co-operation  by  the  as¬ 
sistance  you  render  in  moving  your  goods  to  the  house¬ 
wife. 

You  may  have  sold  your  goods  direct  to  retailers 
during  the  lean  years  of  the  immediate  past.  Unless 
you  are  unable  to  get  a  wholesale  distributor  to  handle 
your  line,  try  jobber  distribution  instead  of  your 
direct  sales  plan  and  you  may  be  well  enough  estab¬ 
lished  after  the  war  ends  to  continue  using  this  eco¬ 
nomical  method  of  distribution.  At  the  Ohio  State 
Canners’  Convention  last  December  a  careful  analysis 
was  given  of  avenues  of  distribution  open  to  the  aver¬ 
age  canner  at  that  time  and  in  a  later  article  I  may 
be  able  to  present  these  again.  In  the  meantime,  go 
over  your  present  distribution,  decide  on  those  whom 
you  will  supply  this  coming  season  and  then  make 
every  effort  to  get  their  tentative  specifications.  Of 
course,  they  in  turn  will  need  to  contact  retail  dealers 
and  get  from  them  their  preliminary  orders  but  all 
this  will  help  you  in  finally  carrying  on  your  packing 
operations.  A  few  weeks  of  planning  and  sales  con¬ 
tact  now  will  be  worth  months  of  hit  or  miss  selling 
later. 

Reading  the  trade  press  might  indicate  to  the  un¬ 
thinking  that,  inasmuch  as  employment  seems  to  be 
picking  up  first  in  the  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
ranks  you  ought  to  concentrate  your  production  on 
goods  retailing  in  the  lower  price  brackets.  Opposed 
to  this  we  learn  of  canners  who  have  already  spent 
several  thousands  of  dollars  in  adding  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  or  developing  improved  processes  for  the  1941 
pack  in  order  that  they  might  improve  the  quality  of 
their  pack.  Having  also  been  an  advocate  of  ever 
higher  quality  in  canned  foods  I  will  not  renege  on 
that  program  and  again  I  urge  you  to  pack  quality  -n 
1941  that  will  meet  every  competitive  need. 

We  are  in  an  emergency  but  it  will  never  affect  t"  3 
canner  adversely  who  uses  his  head,  practices  comm  '  i 
sense  principles  in  his  selling  and  canning  operatior  % 
Adherence  to  quality  practices  in  canning,  the  exerc;  3 
of  loyalty  to  old  distributors  and  maintenance  f 
sound  practices  in  selling  to  acknowledged  wholes"  3 
distributors  will  bring  you  increased  sales  and  pro!  ^ 
in  1941  just  as  they  would  have  brought  them  to  y  u 
in  greater  or  lesser  degree  in  any  of  the  years  th  t 
have  gone  before.  Your  greatest  help  in  winning  t  3 
war  will  come  from  your  exercise  of  those  virtues  tl  t 
will  never  be  discarded  in  a  free  country.  If  it  does:  t 
remain  free,  God  help  all  of  us!  Do  your  share  i 
keeping  it  Free! 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


B.  E.  BABCOCK  DEAD 

B.  E.  Babcock,  President  of  the  Empire 
State  Pickling  Company,  Phelps,  New 
York,  died  suddenly  at  his  office  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  7th,  and  was  buried  the 
following  Wednesday  afternoon  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Phelps.  Mr. 
Babcock  had  long  been  active  in  the 
affairs  of  the  New  York  State  Canners 
group.  National  Kraut  Packers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  National  Canners  Association, 
and  had  many  friends  throughout  the 
entii’e  industry  who  will  learn  of  his 
l)assing  with  much  sorrow. 

OLD  GUARD  ROSTER 

The  roster  of  members  of  the  Old 
Guard  Society  has  been  published  in  very 
attractive  form  and  was  distributed  to 
members  last  week.  Known  as  “The 
Four  Hundred”  of  the  canning  industry, 
it  shows  pretty  conclusively  “Who’s 
Who” — now  and  then — of  the  canning 
and  allied  industries. 

W.  HENRY  ROHR 

W.  Henry  Rohr,  President  of  Rohr  and 
Chapman,  Inc.,  food  brokers  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  died  on  Wednesday,  March  19th. 

ARTICHOKE  CANNERY 

Artichokes,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  has  opened  a 
plant  at  Moss  Landing,  Calif.,  for  the 
canning  of  artichokes. 

THE  HOLTS  PARENTS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Holt  of  the  Long- 
woods  Canning  Company,  Longwoods, 
Md.,  are  proud  parents  of  a  fine  baby 
girl,  Roberta,  now  about  five  weeks  old. 

FIRE  DAMAGES  HEMINGWAY  PLANT 

i.oss  estimated  at  $75,000  was  caused 
by  fire  which  destroyed,  on  March  26th, 
thf'  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  warehouse  of  H.  C. 
IPmingway  and  Company. 

CORN  CANNERS  MEET 

-pon  invitation  of  the  lowa-Nebraska 
(’  ners  Association,  and  the  Minnesota 
(  iners  Association,  corn  canners  of  the 
(  tral  West  attended  a  joint  meeting  of 
ti  >e  Associations  at  the  Hotel  Hanford, 
^  on  City,  Iowa,  to  discuss  market 
c  Mtions  and  1941  production  plans. 

DEFENDS  BUSINESS 

ilmot  P.  Rogers,  director  of  pub- 
1  '  for  the  California  Packing  Cor- 

1  tion,  has  been  made  a  San  Francisco 
6  tor  of  the  Advancement  of  Business 
I  ii’am  designed  to  combat  subversive 
a  .'ities  directed  against  business  and 
a  jrtising. 
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GUSTAV  RUECKER  DEAD 

Gustav  Ruecker,  President  of  the 
Baker  Canning  Company,  Dundas,  Wis¬ 
consin,  died  on  Friday  morning,  April 
4th,  and  was  buried  from  St.  Theresa’s 
Church,  Theresa,  Wisconsin,  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  morning. 


SPINACH  BIDS 

Invitations  for  bids  of  13,879  cases 
of  6  No.  10  cans  of  spinach,  and  8,590 
cases  of  6  No.  10  cans  of  asparagus,  soup 
tops  and  cuts,  have  been  issued  by 
the  Veterans  Administration,  Arlington 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  spinach 
bids  are  to  be  opened  on  April  18th,  and 
the  bids  on  asparagus  to  be  opened  on 
April  24th.  Specified  quantities  of  each 
item  are  to  be  delivered  to  supply  depots 
at  Perryville,  Maryland,  San  Francisco, 
and  Chicago. 


NEW  GROCER 

J.  H.  Ball  has  opened  a  branch  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  establishment  at  4884 
Lankershim  Blvd.,  North  Hollywood, 
California. 


CLASS  ASSOCIATION  MEETING 

The  Annual  Membership  Meeting  of 
the  Glass  Container  Association  will  be 
held  at  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs, 
Va.,  May  15th  and  16th,  following  the 
Board  Meeting,  which  will  be  held  on 
the  14th. 


DELANEY  FOOD  BROKER 

Paul  DeLaney  has  filed  a  statement  to 
indicate  that  he  is  engaged  in  the  food 
brokerage  business  at  1248  Wholesale, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  as  the  DeLaney 
Sales  Corporation.  . 


CONTINENTAL  DECLARES  DIVIDEND 

The  board  of  directors  of  Continental 
Can  Co.,  Inc.,  today  declared  the  second 
quarter  interim  dividend  for  the  year  of 
50  cents  per  share  on  its  outstanding 
common  stock,  payable  June  16,  1941,  to 
holders  of  record  May  24,  1941. 

In  accordance  with  the  previous  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  company  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  intends  that  future  dividends  de¬ 
clared  on  the  common  stock  shall  be 
payable  quarterly.  However,  because  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Excess  Profits  Tax 
Law  of  1940  rendering  it  inadvisable 
that  dividends  be  paid  in  the  first  60 
days  of  any  calendar  year,  such  quarterly 
payment  dates  for  dividends  declared 
will  be  the  15th  days  of  March,  June, 
September  and  December,  unless  and 
until  changed  by  further  action  of  the 
board. 


ARMY  AND  NAVY  REVISE  ESTIMATE 

OF  CANNED  FOODS  REQUIREMENTS 

Estimates  of  the  amounts  of  canned 
fruit  and  vegetables  to  be  purchased 
from  the  1941  packs  by  the  Army  and 
Navy,  which  includes  the  Coast  Guard, 
Marine  Corps  and  the  Civilian  Conserva¬ 
tion  Corps,  have  been  revised  over  those 
figures  formerly  issued  and  which  ap¬ 
peared  on  page  five,  March  24th  issue  of 
The  Canning  Trade. 

The  revised  estimates  follow: 


Can  Total  Total  Cases 
Product  size  cases  basis  6/10’s 

VeKctables 

Beans,  green  and 

wax  .  10  652,000  652,000 

Beans,  lima  .  10  155,000  155,000 

Beets  .  10  251,880  251,880 

Carrots  .  10  155,000  155,000 

Corn  .  2  1,648,311  1,239,331 

Kraut  .  2Vj  458,424  499,682 

Peas  .  10  1,267,700  1,267,700 

Pumpkin  .  10  49,983  49,983 

Pumpkin  .  2V-!  193,000  210,370 

Spinach  .  10  347,556  347,556 

Sweet  Potatoes  .  2'/-!  193,000  210,370 

Tomatoes  .  10  1,709,560  1,709,560 

Tomato  Juice  .  10  617,000  617,000 

Other  Vegetables..  10  211,620  211,620 


Total  .  7,910,034  7,577,052 

Fruits 

Apples  .  10  308,275  308,275 

Apple  Sauce  .  10  94,591  94,591 

Apricots  .  10  207,865  207,865 

Cherries  .  10  57,825  57,825 

Grapefruit  .  5  77,100  83,268 

Peaches  .  10  493,845  493,845 

Pears  .  10  214,376  214,376 

Pineapple  .  2K>  594,719  646,434 

Prunes  .  10  170,361  170,361 

Other  Fruits  .  10  33,661  33,661 


Total  .  2,252,618  2,310,501 


CHAIN  STORE  TAX 

The  Utah  State  Legislature  recently 
passed  a  measure,  since  signed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  Herbert  B.  Maw,  imposing  a  stiff 
tax  and  license  fee  on  chain  stores.  The 
measure  provides  for  an  annual  license 
fee  for  chain  stores  and  imposes  a  $5,000 
fee  on  each  new  store  in  a  chain.  The 
Utah  Chain  Store  Association  is  seeking 
a  referendum  on  the  new  law. 


A.S.R.E.  SHOWS  LARGE  MEMBERSHIP 
GAINS 

With  a  total  membership  of  1,703  on 
April  1,  a  gain  of  54  per  cent  in  the 
last  year  and  a  half,  sections  of  the 
American  Society  of  Refrigerating  En¬ 
gineers  are  now  being  organized  in 
Cleveland  and  Kansas  City,  with  local 
groups  in  both  cities  who  have  held  a 
series  of  interesting  meetings  this  season. 
Both  new  sections  have  applied  for 
charters  in  the  national  Society,  and 
plans  have  been  made  to  present  the 
charters  at  the  29th  Spring  Meeting,  to 
be  held  May  27-29  at  the  Hotel  Gibson 
in  Cincinnati. 
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Wholesale  Distribution  Under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law 


Federal  Wage-Hour  Law  Applies  as  Long  as  Goods 
Come  FromWithout  the  State,  Federal  Judge  Holds 


The  Wage  and  Hour  Division’s  posi¬ 
tion  that  wholesale  distribution  of  goods 
which  have  crossed  the  State  line  is  an 
operation  covered  by  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  even  though  the  goods  do 
not  thereafter  leave  the  State  in  which 
the  distributor  is  located,  has  been  up¬ 
held  in  its  first  test  before  a  Federal 
Court,  General  Philip  B.  Fleming,  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Division  announced 
April  7th. 

General  Fleming  was  in  receipt  of  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Robert  L.  Russell  of 
the  Northern  District  of  Georgia,  who 
ruled  that  Alterman  Brothers,  an  At¬ 
lanta  wholesale  grocery  concern,  was 
covered  by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Law,  in 
enjoining  the  firm  against  further 
violation. 

“This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
decisions  as  to  the  extent  of  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law’s  coverage  that  has  been 
made,”  General  Fleming  said.  “More 
than  a  million  and  a  half  workers  are 
engaged  in  the  wholesale  trade,  accord¬ 
ing  to  estimates  made  two  years  ago  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  It  was  esti¬ 
mated,  also,  at  the  same  time,  that  nearly 
80,000  workers  in  the  wholesale  trade 
were  receiving  less  than  30  cents  an  hour, 
the  statutory  minimum  wage  under  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act;  447,000 
workers  were  working  in  excess  of  42 
hours  per  week.  The  Fair  Labor  Stan¬ 
dards  Act  requires  that  wages  at  the 
rate  of  time  and  a  half  the  regular  rate 
of  pay  be  paid  workers  for  all  hours 
worked  in  a  single  workweek  in  excess 
of  40.” 

General  Fleming  pointed  to  these  para¬ 
graphs  in  Judge  Russell’s  decision: 

“The  evidence  in  behalf  of  the  Admin¬ 
istrator,  not  contradicted,  discloses  that 
a  wholesale  business,  such  as  carried  on 
by  Altei’man,  is  that  of  a  middleman 
situated  at  an  intermediary  point  in  a 
flow  of  goods  in  commerce  from  manu¬ 
facturers  to  retailers.  The  Alterman 
business  is  that  of  distribution ;  after 
the  getting  together  of  grocery  products 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  it 
assembles  them  and  transports  them  to 
the  hundreds  of  retail  and  distribution 
outlets,  thus  forming  the  connecting  link 
between  the  interstate  shipper  and  the 
retail  stores  for  consumers.  Products 
move  continuously  through  the  whole¬ 
saler  without  any  change  and  for  the 
most  part  without  being  unpacked.  .  .  . 

“The  argument  of  defendants  is  based 
upon  the  proposition  that  since  the 
defendants  do  not  ship  goods  out  of  the 
State,  and  confine  their  activities  solely 


within  the  State  of  Georgia,  that  they 
are  not  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
In  support  of  this  position  counsel  relies 
on  the  Schecter  case  (the  decision  which 
invalidated  NRA),  and  the  following 
argument  that  after  the  purchase  of 
goods  and  their  ‘coming  to  rest’  in  Alter- 
man’s  warhouse,  any  further  distribution 
was  purely  local  and  did  not  meet  the 
test,  stated  to  be  well-settled,  of  subse¬ 
quent  shipment  across  State  lines.  .  .  • 

“Interstate  commerce  must  have  a 
beginning  and  an  ending.  It  makes  no 
difference  whether  the  beginning  is  little 
and  the  ending  big,  or  the  beginning  big 
and  the  ending  little.  In  such  a  case  the 
commerce  is  the  same  throughout  and 
the  figures  are  congruous.  Under  the 
circumstances,  Alterman  and  his  business 
is  not  any  the  less  engaged  in  commerce 
because  it  does  not  further  carry  on  the 
stream  of  commerce  into  another  State. 
The  proposition  that  antecedent  acts  may 
engage  one  in  commerce  as  well  as  sub¬ 
sequent  acts  would  appear  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  authority  and  is  certainly 
sound  in  reason.  .  .  . 

“If  the  contention  that  wholesale 
grocers  may  remove  themselves  from 
engaging  in  interstate  commerce  by  con¬ 
fining  their  sales  and  shipments  to  one 
State  be  correct,  it  must  follow  that  the 
consequent  establishment  of  forty-eight 
(48)  separate  trading  areas,  by  States, 
and  confined  to  State  boundaries,  could 
result  without  concern  or  interference 
by  the  National  Government,  and  this 
despite  the  great  dislocation  of  present 
commerce  which  would  result.  Such  is 
contrary  to  the  fundamentals  underlying 
the  adoption  and  employment  of  the  com¬ 
merce  clause  for  the  protection  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  uninterrupted  National  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse. 

“The  question  cannot  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  preference  or  abhorrence  of 
centralization  of  Federal  authority. 
Power  to  regulate  commerce  has  existed 
from  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
Fundamentally,  it  is  the  immense  broad¬ 
ening  of  the  scope  of  commerce  rather 
than  centralization  by  Federal  regula¬ 
tion  which  has  called  forth  (and  doubt¬ 
less  will  continue  to  require),  ever- 
widening  application  of  the  long  existent 
power.  .  .  . 

“The  question  of  whether  there  is  sub¬ 
sequent  interstate  shipment  furnishes 
one  test  of  interstate  commerce,  but  does 
not  supply  a  definite  and  unvarying 
standard  which  may  be  applied  to  all 
transactions  to  measure  and  define  their 
inter  or  intrastate  character.  Of  neces¬ 
sity,  each  transaction  and  business  must 
be  determined  in  the  light  of  all  sur¬ 


rounding  circumstances.  Where,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  a  wholesale  grocery 
business  employs  all  of  the  instrumen¬ 
talities  of  commerce  to  produce  a  re¬ 
curring  and  constant  flow  of  goods  in 
commerce,  and  its  profit  and  prosperity 
depends  solely  on  the  rate  and  amount 
of  such  flow,  and  an  essential  part  of 
its  business  is  unloading  and  delivering 
(frequently  without  any  storage)  inter¬ 
state  shipments;  a  business  which  has 
goods  packed  under  its  name  in  other 
States  for  Georgia  distribution  and  is 
sole  distributor  in  its  territory  for  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  Indiana  packers;  which  con¬ 
tracts  for  in  advance  and  thereafter 
orders  from  out-of-State  supplies  and 
therefrom  furnishes  goods  to  carry  out 
the  contract,  extending  over  a  period  of 
time;  which  by  experience  knows  in  ad¬ 
vance  approximately  what  goods  will  be 
required  to  supply  its  trade,  and  thus 
keeps  only  one-tenth  (1/10)  of  the  goods 
sold  yearly  on  hand  at  any  one  time; 
which  directly  competes  with  out-of-State 
wholesalers,  and  a  stoppage  of  which 
would  burden  and  dislocate  interstate 
commerce,  as  well  as  other  circumstances 
in  proof,  such  business  is  engaged  in 
interstate  commerce  within  the  terms 
and  intent  of  The  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.” 

The  Administrator  was  represented  in 
court  by  George  A.  Downing,  Regional 
Attorney,  and  Abner  Brodie  and  Bessie 
Margolin  of  the  Solicitor’s  Washington 
staff. 

BARBSCIA  TAKES  OVER  OLIVE  PLANT 

C.  P.  Harper  has  succeeded  Joseph 
Barbscia  as  owner  of  the  Palomar  Olive 
Products  Co.,  Fallbrook,  Calif. 

LUTZ  PLANS  BRANCH  CANNERY 

A  site  has  been  acquired  at  Arcanum 
Ohio,  hy  the  Lutz  Canning  Company, 
Normal  Illinois,  who  plan  to  operate  a 
tomato  plant  there  this  season. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

April  14th  —  New  Bedford,  Mass 
Laurans  Bros.,  Inc. 

April  15th — Worcester,  Mass.,  C.  / 
King  Co. 

April  16th — Boston,  Mass.,  Easter 
Mass.  Home  Economics  Ass’n  (Lund 
room  Managers  Division). 

April  17th — Deerfield,  Mass.,  Woman 
Club. 

April  18th — Norwich,  N.  Y.,  Chenanp 
County  Home  Bureau. 
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THE  STAMP  PLAN  IN  N.  Y. 

Surplus  farm  products  valued  at  nearly 
.1,500,000  were  purchased  by  needy 
amilies  participating  in  the  food  stamp 
jlan  during  the  month  of  February  in 
he  Northeastern  Region,  including  the 
State  of  New  York,  according  to  John 
V.  McAuliffe,  in  charge  of  the  operation 
of  the  stamp  plan  in  New  York  City. 

The  report,  compiled  by  the  Economic 
Analysis  Section  of  the  Surplus  Market¬ 
ing  Administration,  showed  there  was  an 
increase  in  February  of  approximately 
$50,000  over  purchases  of  surplus  foods 
for  the  previous  month. 

Nation-wide  purchases  of  surplus  foods 
with  blue  stamps  during  February 
amounted  to  $7,202,000,  an  increase  of 
$175,000  over  January’s  purchases. 

Currently,  the  food  trade  is  showing 
considerable  interest  in  an  experiment 
which  is  being  launched,  where  recipients 
of  other  forms  of  relief  are  now  being 
made  eligible  for  participation  in  the 
food  stamp  plan.  This  move,  coupled 
with  proposed  inclusion  of  all  WPA 
workers  in  the  program,  and  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  food  stamp  plan  to  new 
areas,  is  expected  to  more  than  take  up 
the  slack  created  by  lessened  demand 
occasioned  by  the  re-employment  of  many 
persons  hitherto  on  relief  as  the  national 
defense  program  makes  further  inroads 
into  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

WHAT  BREEDS  SPECULATION? 

As  might  be  imagined  under  conditions 
such  as  those  now  prevailing,  it  has  been 
inevitable  that  sooner  or  later  demagogic 
utterances  referring  to  food  trade  specu¬ 
lation  and  “profiteering”  would  find  their 
way  into  the  press. 

In  connection  with  the  current  pur¬ 
chasing  program  involving  foods  for 
Britain,  Washington  spokesmen  are  much 
concerned  over  the  “exaggerated  reports” 
as  to  the  extent  of  this  buying,  and  the 
“sijeculation”  which  has  developed  on 
some  of  the  lines  involved. 

A  realistic  analysis  of  this  condition 
must  lay  much  of  the  blame  for  this 
c('i‘dition  at  the  door  of  the  Surplus 
Marketing  Administration.  That  agency, 
wlix‘h  has  functioned  smoothly  in  the 
pr  ,  while  taking  the  public  fully  into 
it'  confidence  with  respect  to  its  opera- 
ti  s,  adopted  a  policy  of  secrecy  on  its 
bi  ing  a  fortnight  ago.  Strangely 
ei  igh,  the  alleged  exaggerations  and 
s)  ulative  activity  made  their  appear- 
ai  s  shortly  thereafter. 

irket  operators  know  all  too  well  the 
dt  ^e  to  which  traders  are  prone  to 
c  t  gossip,  via  “the  grapevine,”  to 
fj  With  S.M.A.  purchasing  driven 
ui  r-ground,  it  has  been  inevitable  that 

'  10,000  case  purchase  has  jumped 
tc-  ,000  or  100,000  cases  in  the  “rumor 
m  ;et.”  Hence,  it  would  appear  that 
S  A.  has  a  remedy  for  the  conditions 
al  t  which  it  complains,  and  merely  has 
tc  ‘turn  to  a  basis  of  open  trading  if 
it  eks  to  correct  these  conditions. 
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HEX-RO  CLEANER 

The  canner  using  Hex-Ro  to  remove  foreign  matter, 
such  as  pieces  of  pods,  vines,  etc,  from  vined  peas 
or  lima  beans  or  for  cleaning  whole  grain  corn  is 
assured  of  a  higher  quality  and  a  better  price  for 
the  canned  article. 

Aak  for  explanation 

THE  SINCLAIR -SCOTT  COMPANY 

“The  Original  Grader  Haute” 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 


I NC OR PO RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 

BEDFORD  VIRGINIA 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
for  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


CORRUGATED  •  SOLID  FIBRE 

BOXES 

for  PROMPT  DELIVERY 

by  Truck  or  Carload 

Phone :  Curtis  0270 


THE  EASTERN  BOX  COMPANY 

East  Brooklyn  P.  O.  BALTIMORE,  MD . 


I 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  CANNING 


EQUIPMENT 


Tihhe  lL^Kn[^^]E]□^  Westminster,  Jfd. 

HUSKERS  — CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  — CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Features  Everywhere — Demand  Steady,  Mar¬ 
ket  Strong — A  Sellers*  Market — Make  Your 
Price,  Sell  the  Goods  and  Forget  the 
Market — The  Market  “Wise.” 

FEATURES — You  Can  look  over 
the  canned  foods  market  and  pick 
out  any  situation  which  particu¬ 
larly  interests  you,  and  you  will 
find  it  a  feature.  Demand  is  not 
only  keeping  up  at  its  long  sus¬ 
tained  high  point,  but  if  anything 
has  shown  an  increase  this  past 
week.  That  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  because  the  greatest  canned 
foods  consuming  months  of  the 
year  still  lie  ahead  of  us.  It  must 
go  without  saying  that  prices  are 
holding  up  well,  better  than  what 
might  have  been  expected,  so  far 
as  the  buyers  are  concerned,  since 
the  rapidly  vanishing  spot  sup¬ 
plies  under  normal  or  any  other 
conditions,  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  forced  up  prices 
quickly  and  drastically.  That  is 
just  the  old  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  However,  we  are  glad  to 
say,  the  move  upwards  has  been 
slow  and  steady,  the  canners  con¬ 
tent  to  part  with  their  goods  at 
fair  prices.  How  long  that  can 
continue  is  hard  to  say,  for  it  is 
no  myth  that  spot  supplies  are  dis¬ 
appearing.  Every  week  finds  more 
and  more  scratches  from  the  spot 
list  in  all  canners’  hands,  even  in 
canned  tomatoes,  believe  it  or  not. 
Ko.  21/2  extra  standard  tomatoes 
h;  ve  become  a  mighty  scarce  arti- 
c)  .  right  now,  and  10s  of  the  same 
g  ade  are  about“all,”  as  the  Penn- 
s  ivania  Dutch  say.  And  not  just 
i  this  Tri-State  locality,  for  Cali- 
f  ’nia  has  been  selling  and  ship- 
1  g  canned  tomatoes,  and  also  to- 
1  to  products,  in  a  steady  stream. 
1  nato  canning  regions  in  the  cen- 
t  1  West  are  likewise  rapidly 
(  aning  down — the  buyers  know 
t  t  present  prices  cannot  con- 
1  Lie  long,  and  they  are  getting  a 
!•'  )ply  while  the  getting  is  good, 
"i  at  is  not  exactly  complimentary 
t  the  canners,  who  should  be  able 
t  see  the  opportunity,  and  profit 


by  it,  but  it  is  the  situation.  Got 
to  hand  it  to  the  buyers:  they 
have  handled  the  situation  in  a 
masterful  manner,  to  take  away 
the  good  stocks  of  canned  foods 
steadily  but  quietly,  so  as  not  to 
alarm  or  “flush”  the  sellers. 

The  canners  said  we  were  opti¬ 
mists,  and  the  buyers  liked  that, 
and  played  it  to  a  fare-thee-well. 
Now  look  at  the  market  prices  and 
compare  them  with  only  four 
months  ago,  and  this  despite  the 
buyers’  agents,  commonly  called 
field-brokers,  who  have  continued 
to  fish  for  buyers’  orders,  baiting 
their  hooks  with  low  prices  on 
canned  foods.  It  takes  no  sooth¬ 
sayer  to  predict  that  canned  foods 
prices  will  continue  to  move  up¬ 
wards  from  now  until  the  end  of 
the  “duration.”  From  now  on  it 
will  be  a  seller’s  market,  which 
some  market  commentators  seem 
to  have  discovered  with  great  sur¬ 
prise.  Wars  and  rumors  of  wars 
have  a  habit  of  doing  just  that. 

PRICES — We  have  looked  over  a 
lot  of  canned  foods  prices  this 
week:  “bait  prices”  as  we  term 
them  above ;  resale  prices  by  “buy¬ 
ing  brokers”  (save  the  mark)  ; 
canners’  prices  inside  and  outside 
of  this  immediate  territory,  and 
general  market  reports,  not  to  say 
“dope  sheets.”  And  it  all  depends 
upon  who  tells  the  story,  but  the 
prices  grade  steadily  higher  with 
each  set  beginning  with  the  first 
mentioned  until  you  reach  the  can¬ 
ners,  where  you  find  prices  averag¬ 
ing  about  10  cents  per  dozen  high¬ 
er  than  any  of  the  traders  and 
of  course  disregarding  the  dope 
sheets.  In  a  seller’s  market  the 
seller  can  set  the  price,  and  ought 
to.  Now  it  is  thoroughly  human 
to  want  the  last  penny  on  any  sale, 
but  that  also  is  very  dangerous. 
The  sane  thing  to  do  it  to  set  your 
price  at  a  figure  showing  only  a 
fair  profit  over  cost,  and  carrying 
— and  don’t  overlook  that  heavy 
expense — ^then  let  the  goods  go, 
and  don’t  worry  if  the  buyer  is 
able  to  make  a  fat  profit  on  those 


same  goods.  Be  satisfied.  To  re¬ 
peat  an  old  stockbroker  adage : 
“bulls  and  bears  both  make  money, 
but  hogs  and  damn  fools,  never.” 
Our  market  report  pages  have  been 
as  carefully  corrected  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  do,  and  they  may  be  taken 
as  a  trustworthy  guide.  Oh!  yes, 
you’ll  differ  with  some  of  them,  but 
the  industry  went  through  that 
turmoil  a  year  ago,  and  the  loud¬ 
est  complainers  finally  pulled  in 
their  horns  and  admitted  that  the 
job  was  impossible — if  one  looked 
for  absolute  perfection,  and  in  all 
regions,  and  grades  and  sizes,  and 
a  few  other  hundred  alterations. 

CROPS — Seems  we  took  a  little 
too  much  latitude  in  saying  that 
pea  seeding  had  been  about  fin¬ 
ished  in  this  immediate  section. 
Western  Maryland,  an  important 
region  in  this  matter,  called  us 
good  and  proper,  saying  that  hard¬ 
ly  any  of  it  was  as  yet  done.  And 
now  the  reports  come  from  the 
Northern  and  mid-Western  great 
pea  growing  regions  that  cold,  and 
wet  weather  have  held  this  opera¬ 
tion  back  badly.  Here  we  are  past 
the  middle  of  April,  and  that  sure 
is  late  for  pea  seeding  anywhere, 
except  for  the  late  sweets. 

Poor  old  California,  which  never 
has  any  rain,  according  to  the 
State  boosters,  is  still  being 
drowned  out,  and  not  only  the  veg¬ 
etable  but  now  the  fruit  growers 
are  badly  worried. 

Agriculture  Marketing  Service, 
U.S.D.A.  reports  truck  crops,  for 
the  fresh  vegetable  stalls,  way  be¬ 
hind  and  acreages  lower  than  last 
year.  In  early  growing  regions, 
for  instance,  snap  beans  are  33% 
below  the  1940  acreage,  which 
means  that  canned  snap  beans  will 
have  to  keep  consumers  going 
until  the  1941  crop  catches  up. 
Peas  in  the  early  States  are  8% 
below  last  year  and  31%  below 
a  ten  year  average.  The  poor  con¬ 
dition  of  early  crops  is  throwing 
an  additional  burden  upon  canned 
foods,  and  just  when  they  cannot 
stand  it,  or  at  least  do  not  need  it, 
if  you  like  that  better. 
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The  following  canned  foods  mar¬ 
ket  reports  give  you  a  clear  insight 
into  conditions  as  they  exist  in 
each  such  market,  and  we  do  not 
have  to  tell  you  that  conditions 
everywhere  are  very  similar,  dis¬ 
tances  having  been  largely  wiped 
out.  You  may  read  them  with  real 
advantage  in  your  market  study. 

TOO  BAD — Talk  about  “missing 
the  boat!”  The  Almanac  is  going 
to  press — and  it  goes  only  once  a 
year — ^there  is  but  one  “boat”  a 
year,  and  you  can’t  board  it  later 
— without  your  adv.  In  this  year 
of  greatest  canned  foods  demand 
known,  i.  e.,  when  more  buyers  will 
have  to  look  around  for  new  sup¬ 
ply  sources ;  “Where  can  I  buy 
some  good  corn,  peas,  fruits,  what 
have  you?”  The  Almanac  could 
have  answered ! 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Steady  Market  for  Spots — Continued  War¬ 
time  Buying — New  York  State  Future  Prices 
on  Tomatoes  —  Spot  Market  Firm  —  Peas 
Hold  Interest — Some  Future  Prices — ^Spinach 
Prices — Asparagus  Prices  Up — Fish  Prices 

Advance — Citrus  Slows  Down — Fruits 
Continue  to  Cain  Strength. 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

New  York  April  10,  1941. 

THE  SITUATION — Insofar  as  spots 
are  concerned,  trading  remained 
fairly  brisk  during  the  period,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  the 
market  normally  experiences  a  lull 
around  the  Easter  season.  Can¬ 
nery  holdings  of  staples  continue 
on  the  short  side.  Packers  expect 
to  be  down  to  bare  floors  before 
they  start  running  on  1941  packs. 
Continued  heavy  army  buying 
is  keeping  markets  for  No.  10 
goods  of  all  descriptions  in  good 
shape. 

THE  OUTLOOK — With  the  defense 
program  developing  rapidly,  and 
prices  on  the  increase,  distributors, 
both  wholesale  and  retail,  con¬ 
tinue  to  liberalize  their  inventory 
policies.  Replacement  costs  in 
most  instances  exceed  cost  on  cur¬ 
rent  holdings  and  a  gradual  upping 
of  the  retail  basis  is  in  prospect. 
On  some  items,  notably  tomatoes 
rrd  canned  citrus  products,  the  ef¬ 


fect  of  recent  strengthening  in 
wholesale  markets  is  already  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  pricing  policy  of  the 
larger  chains. 

TOMATOES — New  York  State 
packers  this  week  are  quoting  fu¬ 
tures  tomatoes  on  the  following 
basis:  fancy,  2s  $1.10;  extra  stand¬ 
ards,  80  cents;  fancy  21/2S,  $1.40, 
extra  standard  $1.10;  fancy  No. 
10,  $4.25;  extra  standards,  $3.50. 
New  pack  tomato  juice  for  ship¬ 
ment  when  packed  is  quoted  at 
671/2  cents  for  the  20-ounce  tin, 
75  cents  for  the  24-ounce,  and 
$2.75  for  the  10s. 

There  was  a  firm  market  for 
spot  tomatoes  -reported  this  week. 
Southern  canners  showing  firm 
price  views  on  both  standards  and 
extra  standards,  which  remained 
unchanged  at  the  levels  in  effect 
during  the  previous  week.  The 
shortage  in  intercoastal  shipping  is 
expected  to  cut  the  movement  of 
California  tomatoes  to  the  Eastern 
seaboard  to  some  extent  during  the 
coming  season,  as  the  all-rail  rate 
will  react  against  these  products  in 
Eastern  markets. 

PEAS — Some  offerings  of  futures 
peas  were  reported  out  of  the 
South  this  week,  and  buyers  are 
studying  the  situation  carefully 
preliminary  to  entering  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Standard  ungraded  Alaskas 
are  reported  offered  at  80  cents 
per  dozen.  Buyers  are  showing  in¬ 
terest  in  10s  on  futures  contracts 
but  packers  are  slow  in  making 
known  their  price  views  on  this 
size,  evidently  figuring  on  handling 
as  much  army  business  as  possible, 
rather  than  letting  this  volume  fall 
to  the  jobbing  trade.  On  spot  peas, 
the  market  for  Alaskas  at  South¬ 
ern  points  holds  strong  at  821/0 
to  85  cents  for  standards,  with  ex¬ 
tra  standard  peas  short  and  firm 
at  $1.00  to  $1.05,  according  to  sieve 
and  seller.  Standard  sweets  are 
reported  available  in  a  limited  way 
at  85  to  90  cents,  with  extra  stand¬ 
ards  ranging  921/2  cents  to  $1.00. 

CORN  —  Futures  Southern 
crushed  evergreen  is  reported 
quoted  this  week  at  80  cents  for 
2s,  but  buyers  are  holding  off 
pending  price  action  by  more  can¬ 
ners  and  the  naming  of  quotations 
on  the  full  line.  On  spots,  prices 


rule  strong  with  offerings  limited. 
Standard  crushed  is  generally 
quoted  at  771/2  cents  minimum, 
with  extra  standards  95  cents  and 
up.  Fancy  corn  commands  $1.05, 
and  up  according  to  brand. 

SPINACH  —  Mississippi  canners, 
who  are  now  running  on  spinach, 
are  offering  prompt  shipment 
goods  this  week  at  971/ 2  cents  for 
2i/4s  and  $3.40  for  10s,  f.  o.  b. 
New  Orleans.  Canners  in  the  Tri- 
States  area,  with  limited  supplies 
on  hand,  are  holding  standards  at 
95  to  971/2  cents  for  21/2S,  with 
fancy  at  $1.00.  On  No.  10s  stand¬ 
ards  command  $3.25,  and  fancy 
$3.50  and  upwards,  at  canneries. 

EASTERN  ASPARAGUS — New  Jer¬ 
sey  packers  this  week  announced 
opening  future  prices  on  aspara¬ 
gus  on  a  basis  of  5  to  20  cents  per 
dozen  over  1940  opening  levels.  On 
all-green  round  2s,  mammoth  are 
quoted  at  $2.60,  large  $2.50,  medi¬ 
um,  $2.40,  and  small  $2.25,  while 
No.  1  round  tips  are  listed  at  $1.50 
for  large,  $1.40  for  medium,  and 
$1.30  for  small.  Cut  spears  are 
posted  at  $1.30  for  Is,  $1.90  for 
2s,  and  $8.50  for  10s,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

CALIFORNIA  SARDINES  UP — Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  a  15  cent  advance  on  oval 
sardines,  bringing  the  market  to 
$3.40.  Spot  Eastern  sardines  are 
nominal  in  price  and  out  of  first 
hands,  with  considerable  buying 
interest  in  new  pack  on  an  s.a.p. 
basis. 

SHRIMP — Jobbers  are  rounding 
out  their  stocks  of  shrimp,  antici¬ 
pating  even  further  price  ad¬ 
vances  due  to  the  prevalent  short 
age  of  stocks  in  canners’  hands. 
For  prompt  shipment,  the  markei 
is  strong  at  $1.45  for  jumbos,  $1.3' 
for  large,  $1.30  for  medium,  $1.2" 
for  small,  and  $1.15  for  broken 
all  f.  o.  b.  Gulf  points. 

SALMON — Prices  hold  firm  anc 
unchanged  on  all  grades  of  sal 
mon  for  shipment  from  Seattle 
with  stocks  continuing  to  dwindk 
rapidly.  Reports  from  the  Coas. 
on  the  new  pack  situation  indicatt 
that  canners  are  seriously  con 
cerned  over  the  labor  situation. 
Labor  troubles  have  played  an  im- 
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tortant  part  in  the  packs  for  the 
ast  two  seasons,  but  this  year  a 
shortage  of  workers  seems  to  be 
he  root  of  the  trouble.  Shipyards, 
■lane  factories,  and  other  heavy 
ndustries  participating  in  the 
national  defense  program  have 
imposed  a  heavy  drain  on  the 
'•floating”  supply  of  both  skilled 
and  unskilled  labor  on  the  West 
Coast,  and  the  wage  levels  in  these 
industries  give  the  packers  cause 
for  thought.  Cannery  crews  must 
go  forward  within  the  next  four 
weeks  if  the  Alaska  plants  are  to 
have  a  normal  packing  season. 

OYSTERS — Reports  from  oyster 
canners  say  that  the  yield  is  very 
low  this  season,  with  costs  advanc¬ 
ing  steadily.  The  market  for  the 
canned  product,  in  consequence,  is 
quite  firm,  with  the  5-ounce  size 
held  at  $1.20  and  the  10-ounce  at 
$2.40,  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

CANNED  CITRUS — Trading  in 
canned  grapefruit  segments  and 
juices  has  slowed  down  somewhat 
this  week,  as  the  trade  pauses  to 
analyze  recent  developments  in 
Florida  and  Texas.  Current  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  buying  for  Britain 
has  not  yet  reached  the  tempo 
which  earlier  reports  had  indicat¬ 
ed  as  probable,  and  distributors 
generally  are  inclined  to  work  out 
stocks  purchased  earlier  in  the 
season  at  much  lower  prices  be¬ 
fore  making  additional  sizeable 
commitments  on  the  basis  of  pres¬ 
ent  quotations,  which  hold  un- 
unchanged  from  last  last  week’s 
levels. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — The  market 
fcr  cling  peaches  is  developing 
fi ’  ther  strength  on  the  coast,  with 
St  tndard  2i/os  reported  holding  at 
$  25  with  most  sellers,  while 
cl  )ice  are  firm  at  $1.40-$1.45  for 
h  'ves.  Apricots  continue  to  show 
e  iness,  but  canners  are  firming 
n  in  their  price  views  on  Royal 
A  ne  cherries.  Bartlett  pears  are 
u  \ing  better,  and  packers  are 
i'  holding  at  $1.50  for  standard 
2  s  and  $1.65  for  the  choice, 
f  /ers  are  not  yet  showing  much 
i*  rest  in  the  new  pack  situation, 
8  it  is  felt  that  the  continued 
u  avorable  position  of  the  export 
n  "ket  will  operate  against  any 
s  'Stantial  price  jumps  on  this 
h  ^ 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

Supply  Sources  and  Distributors  Up  Against 
It — Heavy  Consuming  Months  Still  Ahead — 
How  to  Supply  It? — Weather  Holding  Back 
Pea  Seeding — Tomatoes  Definitely  Stronger 
— Beans  at  Record  High — Canners  Out  on 
All  Futures — Citrus  Growers  Demanding  and 
Getting  Higher  Prices — Fruits  Cleaning  Up. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  April  10th,  1941. 

GENERAL  SITUATION — A  promi¬ 
nent  visitor  to  the  Chicago  market 
this  week,  when  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  general  situation, 
replied  something  like  this :  “Looks 
to  me  as  if  the  canners  and  dis¬ 
tributors  of  the  U.  S.  A.  will  be  up 
against  it  this  year.  You  have  a 
mighty  hard  combination  to  beat. 
In  the  first  place,  spot  stocks  are 
very  closely  cleaned  up,  more  so 
than  for  many  years ;  you  will  have 
heavy  buying  from  the  army,  navy 
and  other  branches  of  American 
defense ;  you  must  not  overlook 
the  Red  Cross ;  and  under  the 
Lease-Lend  Act,  we  will  be  called 
upon  to  furnish  many  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  food  for  Britain. 
Then,  too,  you  musn’t  overlook 
weather  conditions.  It  might  be 
just  our  bad  luck  to  run  up  against 
unfavorable  crop  situations.  You 
mustn’t  forget  that  California  has 
had  three  times  normal  rainfall 
already.  Look  what’s  happened  to 
their  spinach  crop  out  there.  Last 
fall,  when  I  was  here,  everyone 
was  telling  me  about  big  crops  and 
packs  of  citrus  fruits  in  Texas  and 
Florida,  but — they  didn’t  materi¬ 
alize,  did  they?  And  finally,  Wash¬ 
ington  is  beginning  to  realize  that 
the  so-called  food  surpluses  will, 
if  not  already,  soon  disappear.” 

That  will  give  the  readers  of  this 
column  something  to  think  about. 

CORN — Some  of  the  best  corn 
consuming  months  of  the  year  lie 
immediately  ahead.  How  to  take 
care  of  that  demand,  is  a  real 
question.  Spot  stocks  are  extreme¬ 
ly  light.  Your  reporter  asked  six 
different  brokers  yesterday  what 
they  had  to  offer  in  corn  and  in¬ 
variably  the  reply  was:  “not  a 
case.” 

The  market  is  nominally  quoted 
at  $1.00  f.  0.  b.  factory  for  No.  2 
tin  extra  standard  cream  style  yel¬ 


low  and  white  corn.  The  fancy 
grade  is  offered  limitedly  at  $1.10. 
Whole  grain  bantam  as  well  as 
whole  grain  white  corn  is  equally 
scarce  and  quoted  at  $1.10  to 
$1.15  for  fancy. 

There  is  little  movement  in  fu¬ 
ture  corn,  not  because  the  buyer 
would  not  contract  but — sellers  ap¬ 
parently  have  “run  to  cover”  and 
are  not  offering. 

PEAS — The  weather  has  been 
cool,  backward  and  wet,  with  the 
result  that  very  little  if  any 
seeding  operations  have  begun 
throughout  this  section. 

The  market  continues  strong 
with  No.  2  tin  standard  peas  of  any 
sifting  commanding  821/0  cents  to 
85  cents  Wisconsin  factory.  The 
demand  has  also  substantially  re¬ 
duced  holdings  in  the  better  grades 
and  smaller  siftings  and  there  will 
be  little  or  no  carryover  through¬ 
out  this  section  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

Most  Wisconsin  canners  who 
have  named  prices  on  futures,  have 
either  sold  up  or  withdrawn  from 
the  market  completely. 

TOMATOES — No.  2  tin  standard 
tomatoes  are  slowly  but  apparent¬ 
ly  with  sureness,  developing  a  little 
strength.  It  is  now  difficult  to  buy 
No.  2  standards  in  Indiana  at  less 
than  62 1/0  cents  to  65  cents 
factory. 

No.  21/2  standards  are  in  small 
and  narrow  compass  and  are  held 
at  from  92i/^  cents  to  $1.00 
factory. 

No.  10  tins,  both  standard  as 
well  as  extra  standard,  are  prac¬ 
tically  cleaned  up.  Going  quota¬ 
tions  range  from  $3.00  to  $4.00 
factory. 

There  is  little  movement  in  fu¬ 
tures  as  there  are  only  a  few  can¬ 
ners  willing  to  contract. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — The 
spot  market  has  reached  the  high¬ 
est  level  in  a  number  of  years.  One 
sale  was  made  during  the  past 
week  on  No.  2  tin  standard  cut 
green  beans  at  80  cents  f.  0.  b. 
Wisconsin  factory.  No.  10  tins 
are  all  but  cleaned  up.  Wax  beans 
are  not  to  be  had. 

Canners  have  sold  fairly  heavy 
of  future  green  and  wax  beans 
and  have  withdrawn  from  the 
market. 
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BEETS — Spots  are  cleaning  up 
and  the  Atlantic  Coast  markets 
seem  willing  to  pay  Wisconsin  can- 
ners  more  money  even  with  the 
long  rate  of  freight,  than  buyers 
in  the  middle  West. 

Future  beets  have  commanded 
some  attention  from  the  trade 
during  the  week  under  review. 

ASPARAGUS — A  few  sprinkling 
quotations  from  California  reached 
the  Chicago  market  last  week  but 
the  trade  is  still  awaiting  the  gen¬ 
eral  formal  opening.  Illinois  and 
Michigan  asparagus  canners  are 
reluctant  to  quote. 

Spot  asparagus  of  all  kinds  and 
grades  is  extremely  scarce  and 
many  items  unavailable  at  any 
price. 

GRAPEFRUIT  AND  GRAPEFRUIT 
JUICE — The  market  on  both  juice 
as  well  as  fruit,  continues  its  up¬ 
ward  trend.  Growers  are  obtain¬ 
ing  higher  prices  for  grapefruit  for 
both  canning  and  juicing.  Oranges 
are  selling  at  higher  prices  than 
two  weeks  ago.  As  a  result  of  this, 
practically  all  canners  have  either 
withdrawn  from  the  market  or 
have  advanced  prices.  The  trade 
as  a  whole  did  not  expect  this 
trend  and  are  hesitating  now. 

PINEAPPLE — Rumor  has  it  that 
higher  prices  will  soon  prevail. 
Pineapple  juice  is  not  available 
from  first  hands.  There  will  be 
no  more  until  next  July. 

Reports  from  Cuba  are  that  the 
crop  there  will  be  a  small  one  this 
season. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Looks  like 
a  “clean  house”  for  California  can¬ 
ners  before  the  fruit  season  starts. 
Y.  C.  peaches  are  headed  for  a 
cleanup.  California  Packing  Corpo¬ 
ration  advanced  their  prices  again 
last  week.  The  market  is  strong. 
Some  guess  that  futures  will  open 
around  $1.35  to  $1.40  for  2i/^ 
choice  clings. 

Continued  wet  weather  has  hurt 
the  apricot  orchards  although  prior 
to  that  damage,  prospects  were  for 
a  good  crop. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — The  slight 
easiness  in  the  lower  grades  of 
pears  that  started  in  California, 
seems  to  have  wended  its  way  up  to 


Washington,  and  some  low  grades 
and  small  counts  have  been  offered 
recently  at  concessions. 

Berries  are  in  a  strong  position. 
Spots  are  very  closely  cleaned  up. 
Future  prices  on  Pacific  Northwest 
fruits  and  berries  have  not  been 
named. 

FISH — No.  1  medium  shrimp  on 
the  Gulf  is  now  $1.35  and  hard  to 
find.  Everyone  knows  that  salmon 
is  very  strong  and  tightly  held  and 
in  narrow  supply.  Tuna  is  firm 
with  an  easy  trend.  Everyone  is 
waiting  for  Maine  to  name  open- 
ing  prices  on  sardines. 

THE  GREAT  INTERSTATE  GROCERY 
CHAIN  “OCTOPUS”  —  Independent 
retail  grocers,  wholesale  grocers, 
as  well  as  all  local  manufacturers, 
are  letting  a  golden  opportunity 
pass  as  long  as  they  fail  to  cooper¬ 
ate  and  coordinate  in  their  own  de¬ 
fense  against  the  concentration  of 
the  food  business  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  These  men  and  women  should 
insist  upon  their  rights.  Even 
banks  and  all  other  local  indus¬ 
tries,  including  consumers,  need 
representation  at  Washington  to 
see  that  their  welfare  is  looked 
after  just  as  zealously  as  union 
labor  interests,  farmers,  manufac¬ 
turers  and  chain  stores  see  that 
their  welfare  is  safeguarded. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Increasing  Strength — More  Withdrawals — 
Greatest  Clean-up  Yet  —  California  Pack 
Withdraws  on  Peaches — Labor  Demanding 
More — Cherries  Up  Due  to  Rain  Damage — 
Spinach  Out  of  Report — Asparagus  Condi¬ 
tion  Unreportable — Bean  Prices — Action 
Against  Open  Prices. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  April  10,  1941. 

MARKET  —  The  canned  foods 
market  continues  to  gain  in 
strength  here,  with  advancing 
prices  and  withdrawals  the  order 
of  the  day.  Stocks  in  some  lines 
have  become  so  limited  that  small 
canners,  whose  prices  are  usually 
below  those  of  the  packers  of  fea¬ 
tured  brands  are  in  some  instances 
getting  more  for  their  holdings 
than  are  the  larger  canners.  The 
nearest  clean-up  in  many  years  is 


in  sight  and  the  figures  of  unsolc 
stocks  as  of  June  1,  this  year 
promise  to  be  very  interesting. 

PEACHES — The  event  of  the  week 
has  been  the  announcement  on  the 
part  of  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration  of  its  withdrawal  of  all 
prices  on  canned  cling  peaches.  In 
making  this  announcement  the 
trade  was  advised  that  sales  have 
been  very  heavy  and  that  its  stocks 
are  extremely  low.  Since  what 
the  coming  crop  will  produce  can¬ 
not  be  determined  at  this  time  it 
was  deemed  good  judgement  to 
withdraw  until  the  various  factors, 
that  go  to  make  the  market,  are 
better  known  and  better  under¬ 
stood.  It  was  added  that  the  firm 
will  re-enter  again  as  soon  as  this 
seems  advisable.  Several  other 
large  concerns,  including  the  Hunt 
Brothers  Packing  Company,  have 
also  withdrawn  on  cling  peaches. 
Growers  report  that  the  cling 
peach  crop  has  been  damaged  by 
the  long-continued  rain,  but  it  will 
be  several  weeks  before  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  can  be  determined  with 
accuracy.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
not  amiss  to  assume  that  there  will 
be  plenty  of  peaches  for  canning, 
since  the  full  crop  has  not  been 
handled  in  recent  years.  Most  dis¬ 
turbing,  is  the  demand  of  cannery 
workers  for  large  wage  increases, 
which  promises  to  further  increase 
packing  costs. 

With  large  cling  peach  canning 
interests  out  of  the  market  for  the 
time  being,  buyers  are  scurrying 
around  for  stocks  and  are  finding 
some  of  the  smaller  holders  asking 
close  to  the  maximum  prices  that 
have  been  prevailing.  Choice  No. 
21/2  halves  are  hardly  to  be  located 
at  $1.35,  with  some  small  lots 
changing  hands  at  $1.40  and  $1.4r. 

California  pack  cherries  have 
firmed  with  reports  of  damage  b*" 
rain,  and  higher  prices  on  compe"^- 
ing  fruits.  Some  orders  have  con  3 
in  for  choice  No.  21/2  at  $1.50,  ;  t 
which  sales  were  made  a  few  wee)  s 
ago,  but  $1.85  now  seems  to  be  tl  3 
minimum  price. 

The  concessions  that  were  i  i 
effect  on  apricots  have  largely  di 
appeared,  owing  to  higher  pric^  s 
on  other  lines,  damage  by  rain  ar.  1 
the  certainty  of  higher  packing 
costs. 
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Prices  on  pears  are  also  firmer 
than  they  were.  A  heavy  business 
continues  to  be  done  on  fruit  cock¬ 
tail  with  some  packers  getting 
$1.10  for  No.  1  fancy. 

And  business  on  Hawaiian  pine¬ 
apple  continues  at  a  dizzy  pace, 
with  buyers  asking  for  the  earliest 
possible  deliveries.  The  first  inti¬ 
mations  of  opening  prices  on  new 
pack  items  comes  out  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  where  some  operators 
are  quoting  on  gooseberries.  In 
general,  these  lists  are  about  as 
last  year,  with  a  few  items  slightly 
higher. 

SPINACH — There  is  really  no 
spinach  market  to  report,  since  so 
little  business  is  passing.  The 
prices  brought  out  very  early  in  the 
season  were  soon  withdrawn,  but 
not  before  considerable  business 
was  booked.  Deliveries  of  canning 
stock  have  been  very  disappointing 
and  few  plants  have  been  able  to 
make  a  steady  run.  The  prevalence 
of  weeds  is  running  up  the  cost 
of  both  harvesting  and  canning. 
Formal  opening  prices  on  the  part 
of  large  packers  may  not  be 
brought  out  until  the  season  nears 
an  end. 

ASPARAGUS — Packing  of  aspara¬ 
gus  did  not  get  under  way  the  first 
week  in  April,  as  some  operators 
hoped,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  there 
is  any  real  activity  along  this  line 
before  the  middle  of  the  month. 
Wet  weather  has  delayed  opera¬ 
tions,  but  other  factors  are  lack 
of  an  agreement  as  to  prices  to  be 
paid  for  canning  stock,  demands  of 
vorkers  for  wage  increases  and  a 
trike  of  machinists  in  can  facto- 
ies.  All  of  this,  however,  has 
ot  prevented  some  wholesale  gro- 
ers  from  putting  in  bids  to  supply 
rmy  camps  with  new  pack  Cali- 
ornia  asparagus  at  $2.30  for  No. 
square  Large  Green.  This  item 
as  sold  right  through  the  past 
3ason  at  $2.40  and  $2.50. 


TOMATOES — The  canned  tomato 
market  is  improving,  with  quite  a 
heavy  call  for  No.  10  Standards. 
More  of  this  item  has  moved  during 
the  past  few  weeks  at  $3.00  a  dozen 
than  at  lower  prices,  say  the  trade 
sharps.  Outstanding  has  been  the 
movement  of  tomato  products,  such 
as  catsup,  hot  sauce,  chili  sauce 
and  puree. 

BEANS — The  California  Packing 
Corporation  has  brought  out  a  re¬ 
vised  price  list  on  canned  green 
beans  of  1941  Northwest  pack 
under  the  Del  Monte  label.  As¬ 
paragus  style  in  No.  95  is  quoted 
at  $1.37V2>  with  No.  1  sieve,  whole, 
at  $1.00  for  picnic  and  $1.65  for 
No.  2  tall.  Early  Garden,  whole, 
is  quoted  at  80  cents  for  picnic, 
$1.10  for  No.  303  and  $1.25  for 
No.  2  tall,  while  fancy  cut  is  quot¬ 
ed  at  70  cents  for  picnic,  97 
cents  for  No.  303  and  $1.10  for 
No.  2  tall.  Prices  have  been  with¬ 
drawn  on  No.  10s. 

LAW — The  California  State  Leg¬ 
islature  is  considering  a  bill  which 
would  ban  the  sale  of  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables  and  edible  nuts  under  “open 
price”  contracts  between  grocers 
and  processors.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  measure  all  contracts  fail¬ 
ing  to  state  the  full  purchase  price 
of  the  commodity  upon  delivery 
would  be  declared  invalid  and 
unenforceable.  Cooperative  Agri¬ 
cultural  Marketing  Associations  of 
Producers  written  contracts  for 
terms  not  exceeding  one  year 
where  a  minimum  price  is  stated, 
and  contracts  in  existence  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  law,  would  be  exempt  from 
its  provisions.  W.  J.  Ednger,  San 
Francisco,  manager  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Canning  Peach  Growers’ 
Association,  is  an  active  proponent 
of  the  measure. 

LABOR — Northern  California 
AFL  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Cannery 
Workers  have  rejected  wage  pro¬ 


posals  of  canners  and  have  author¬ 
ized  a  strike  which  would  affect  ap¬ 
proximately  60,000  members  at 
the  height  of  the  canning  season. 
The  unions  asked  wage  increases 
of  15  cents  an  hour  for  members 
in  city  employment  and  20  cents 
an  hour  for  country  canneries.  Em¬ 
ployers  proposed  wage  increases  of 
5  cents  an  hour  for  men  and  2V2 
cents  an  hour  for  women.  Spokes¬ 
men  for  workers  said  their  de¬ 
mands  were  based  on  the  fact  that 
canners  were  getting  more  for 
their  goods.  Nothing  was  said 
about  goods  sold  below  cost  and 
the  number  of  canners  who  failed 
during  the  last  year. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Weather  Helping  Oyster  Canning — Spawn¬ 
ing  Season  Brings  Close — Education  Needed 
for  Canned  Oysters  —  Prices  Firm  —  Slim 
Chance  for  Spring  Pack  of  Shrimp— Prices 
High — Crab  Meat  Will  Soon  Be  On. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  10,  1941. 

OYSTERS  —  The  mercury  in  the 
thermometer  still  dips  to  53  and 
55  degrees  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning  and  then  rises  to  75  and 
80  degrees  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  which  is  yet  cool  enough 
weather  to  can  oysters,  and  the 
factories  are  availing  themselves 
of  every  opportunity  to  boost  the 
pack,  which  is  expected  to  be  below 
normal. 

The  oyster  pack  in  Alabama 
does  not  compare  in  quantity  with 
that  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana, 
because  one  of  those  states  has 
over  five  times  more  seafood  fac¬ 
tories  than  Alabama,  and  naturally 
their  production  is  considerably 
larger. 

However,  the  Alabama  oyster 
seems  to  be  more  firm  and  plump, 
thus  they  yield  better  weight  in 
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oyster  meat  when  cooked  in  cann¬ 
ing-.  The  quality  of  the  Alabama 
oyster  is  as  good  as  the  best. 

The  oyster  Commission  closed 
the  Alabama  reefs  to  dredging 
this  season,  because  oysters  were 
scarce  on  them,  and  as  the  oyster- 
men  could  catch  oysters  only  with 
tongs  or  rakes,  the  Alabama  fac¬ 
tories  were  not  able  to  get  enough 
oysters  this  season  to  operate  full¬ 
time,  but  only  in  a  “skip  and  stop” 
manner  and  they  shut  down  in 
March. 

There  are  two  things  that  stop 
the  canning  of  oysters  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  that  is  hot  weather 
and  the  spawning  of  the  oysters. 
Both  of  these  are  due  to  occur  after 
the  month  of  March,  so  there  is 
little  hope  of  canning  operations 
lasting  very  long  after  the  first  of 
April. 

The  raw  oyster  season  will  most 
likely  close  after  Lent,  which  is 
the  only  thing  that  has  been  keep¬ 
ing  it  going.  So,  the  raw  oyster 
dealers  in  this  section  will  hardly 
operate  beyond  this  week. 

The  consumption  of  canned  oys¬ 
ters  stops  when  the  consumption  of 
fresh  or  raw  oysters  stops,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  general  impression 
that  oysters  are  good  only  in  the 
months  with  an  “R,”  and  canners 
have  never  taught  the  housewife 
that  it  is  not  the  case  with  canned 
oysters,  because  they  are  packed 
only  in  the  cold  months  that  have 
an  “R”  and  then  only  when  the 
oyster  is  at  its  best. 

Frozen  oysters  are  going  to  be 
served  on  the  American  table  this 
Summer  and  every  Summer  here¬ 
after,  because  they  are  being  ag¬ 
gressively  marketed  by  the  frozen 
food  people;  whereas  canned  oys¬ 
ters  will  remain  on  the  shelves  of 
the  retailer  until  next  September, 
when  the  raw  oyster  season  opens. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is 
$1.15  per  dozen  for  four  ounce; 
$1.20  for  five  ounce;  $2.30  for 
eight  ounce  and  $2.40  for  ten  ounce 
f.  0.  b.  factory. 

SHRIMP — Fair  weather  for  part 
of  the  week  has  boosted  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  shrimp,  but  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  warrant  the  canneries 
that  are  not  packing  oysters  to 
start  up  for  the  Spring  run  of 
shrimp.  The  bulk  of  the  shrimp 


caught  went  to  the  raw,  headless 
shrimp  dealers,  who  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  get  enough  large  shrimp 
to  fill  their  orders. 

The  factories  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  that  are  canning  oysters 
are  packing  a  few  shrimp  caught 
by  their  boats,  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  they  will  continue  in  operation 
for  the  Spring  shrimp  pack  after 
the  oyster  canning  season  is  over, 
unless  the  outlook  for  a  heavy  run 
of  shrimp  in  Spring  is  more  en¬ 
couraging  than  it  is  at  present. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is 
$1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  1  small; 
$1.30  for  No.  1  medium;  $1.35  for 
No.  1  large;  and  $1.50  for  No.  1 
jumbo,  f.  o.  b.  factory  for  wet  pack. 
Very  little  dry  pack  shrimp  is  held 
by  canners. 

CRAB  MEAT — With  the  warming 
up  of  the  waters  in  this  coast, 
crabs  are  more  plentiful  and  the 
production  of  crab  meat  has  been 
boosted,  but  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  fresh  crab  meat  dealers  are 
able  to  take  care  of  their  orders, 
and  not  much  processed  crab  meat 
canning  has  taken  place. 

The  price  of  fresh  crab  meat, 
packed  in  ice  is  40  cents  per  pound 
for  the  white  and  30  cents  per 
pound  for  the  claw,  f.  o.  b.  shipping 
point. 

MORE  CANNED  VS.  FROZEN  FOODS 

Discussing  the  growing  competition 
between  canned  and  quick  frozen  foods,  a 
writer  in  “Modern  Merchant  and  Grocery 
World,”  commenting  on  an  article  on  this 
topic  which  recently  appeared  in  The 
Canning  Trade,  comments  as  follows: 

“I  am  wondering  whether  retail  gro¬ 
cers,  the  distributors  of  both  canned  and 
frozen  foods,  ought  to  take  any  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  this  conflict.  Some  packers 
have  tried  to  get  them  to,  but  without 
result.  Personally,  I  can’t  see  why  re¬ 
tailers  should  do  anything  about  it.  It 
is  their  business  to  sell  what  people 
want.  If  people  prefer  frozen  foods  to 
canned,  the  grocer  can’t  be  expected  to 
argue  with  them  about  it;  if  he  is  wise 
he  will  sell  what  his  customers  prefer. 

“No.  The  packer’s  problem  lies  with 
the  consumer.  If  he  is  going  to  hold  his 
own  against  frozen  foods,  he  must  con¬ 
vince  consumers  that  his  tinned  foods 
are  better.  But  are  they  better?  What 
have  tinned  foods  got  that  frozen  foods 
haven’t  got?  Lower  price?  Yes,  some¬ 
times.  What  else?  Not  much  else.  If 
a  packer  of  canned  foods  could  consis¬ 
tently  price  his  products  so  that  the 
consumer  could  get  them  substantially 
under  frozen  foods,  there  would  always 
be  enough  buyers  to  keep  him  going.  But 


he  can’t  do  that:  his  margin  of  profit 
isn’t  big  enough. 

“I  have  devoted  considerable  discus¬ 
sion  to  this  subject  because  it  seems  to 
me  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
revolutions  I  have  ever  seen  occur  in  the 
food  trades,  much  more  important  as  I 
see  it,  than  the  substitution  of  package 
goods  for  bulk.  Will  foods  packed  in 
tin  ever  completely  disappear?  No,  be¬ 
cause  all  foods  don’t  lend  themselves  to 
freezing.  As  to  those  foods  that  do  lend 
themselves  to  freezing,  will  the  canned 
product  ever  completely  disappear?  It 
could  if  the  time  ever  comes  when  the 
frozen  food  people  can  put  a  refrigerator 
in  every  grocery  store  on  terms  accept¬ 
able  to  the  smallest  grocer.  I  am  making 
no  predictions,  but  that  could  happen.” 

SUBSTITUTE  CONTAINERS 

The  action  of  the  conservation  division 
of  O.P.M.  in  calling  a  conference  of  can 
manufacturers  to  discuss  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  curtailment  in  the  use  of  tin 
for  food  containers  is  once  again  center¬ 
ing  interest  on  the  subject  of  substitute 
containers. 

In  view  of  the  reassuring  statements 
of  can  manufacturers,  who  have  reported 
stocks  on  hand  sufficient  for  15  to  16 
months  of  normal  demand,  the  necessity 
for  the  current  move  launched  by  O.P.M. 
is  not  clear  at  the  moment. 

This  development,  however,  will  give 
new  impetus  to  the  talk  of  “substitutes,” 
and  out  of  the  welter  may  possibly 
emerge  one  or  two  constructive  ideas. 
Certainly,  much  of  the  “substitute”  talk 
hitherto  has  been  of  the  “crackpot” 
variety,  in  the  minds  of  many  practical 
food  men. 

CONTRIBUTION  SOLICITORS 

Says  Marvin  P.  Verhulst,  Executive 
Secretary,  Wisconsin  Canners  Assn.: 

Solicitors  for  contributions  of  various 
kinds  have  been  making  the  rounds  of 
canning  factories  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and,  apparently,  such  solicitations 
are  increasing.  One  such  solicitor,  “sell¬ 
ing  advertising”  in  his  organization’s 
publication,  told  us  this  week  that  he  had 
not  called  on  canners  in  the  past  three 
or  four  years  because  conditions  in  the 
industry  had  not  been  good,  but  now  he 
expected  canners  to  contribute  to  his 
organization  again.  Our  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  last  summer  recommended  that 
members  refer  any  such  out-of-towr, 
solicitors  to  the  association  office,  and  we 
believe  members  can  save  themselves 
money  by  following  this  recommendation 
Where  it  appears  to  us  that  the  solicita¬ 
tion  is  bona  fide  and  does  not  constitute 
an  unwarranted  duplication,  we  will  give 
the  solicitor  a  letter  to  that  effect.  Such 
a  letter  does  not  suggest  or  recommend 
that  any  member  make  a  contribution, 
but  merely  indicates  that,  if  a  membei 
wishes  to  contribute,  we  believe  his 
money  will  go  for  a  legitimate  purpose 
We  will  not  give  such  a  letter  where  our 
investigation  indicates  the  solicitation 
may  be  a  racket  or  where  several 
organizations  in  the  same  field  are 
soliciting  for  the  same  general  purpose. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B,  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
.Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
luotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
(luotations  see  market  reports.  Nominal  means  that  little  or 
none  are  to  be  found  and,  therefore,  there  is  no  market  price. 

Canned  Vegetables 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


St(i.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2.. 

No.  10  . 

Rod  Kidney,  Std.  No.  2.. 
No.  10  . 


nominal 

nominal 


Tiny  Green . 

10  . 

Fancy  Small  Green. 

Medium  Green . 

10  . 

Green  &  White . 

10  . 

Fresh  White . 

10  . 

!  Soaked . 


V,  -ole.  No.  2 . 

:o.  2Vi  . 

'o.  10  . 

C  No.  2 . 

"o.  2 ’A  . 

o.  10  . 

S  -d,  No.  2 . 

'3.  2i/>  . 

o.  10  . 

E  d.  No.  2 . 

o.  10  . 

S  ?strinK,  No.  2.. 
o.  10  . 


3.26  3.76 

.67^  .66 


.9714  1.60 

1.06  . 

3.36  4.00 

.70  .821 


S  d,  No.  2.. 

o.  10  . 

r  d.  No.  2.. 
o.  10  . 


r  vs  AND  CARROTS 

s  No.  2 . 

F  cy  No.  2 . 


.75  _ 

4.60  4.60 

.60  .80 
3.26  3.76 


.70  .80 

.96  1.16 


nominal 

nominal 


ASPARAGUS 

Eastern 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2% . 

. 

2.70 

2.85 

Medium,  No.  2% . 

2.66 

2.70 

Green  Mam.  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.60  2.60 

2.66 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.60 

2.30  2.86 

2.66 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

2.86 

2.80  . 

2.36 

2.40 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Green,  Mam.  No.  1  sq . 

. 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

. 

. 

2.25 

2.30 

Green  Tips,  60,  80,  2s . 

2.26 

2.10  2.16 

.... 

Green  Tips,  40/50,  2s . 

.30 

2.50 

2.30  2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  2s . 

1  66 

1.66  1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  10s . 

7  26 

7.60 

7.60  9.60 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.06 

. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2 
No.  10  . 

.90 

1.15 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.95 

.90  . 

No.  10  . 

4.00 

4.50 

nominal 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.85 

.77%  .80 

No.  10  . 

3.60 

3.75 

nominal 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

1.15 

1.60 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

5.50 

6.00 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2.... 

1.00 

1.20 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

4.50 

nominal 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.85 

1.25 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.80 

.95 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

4.150 

4.75 

nominal 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

.75 

.82% 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

3.25 

3.40 

nominal 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.15 

1.50 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

5.25 

nominal 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 

1.00 

nominal 

No.  10  . 

nominal 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.50 

1.60 

7.00 

7.60 

. 

8.00 

1.20 

1.36 

1.30 

1.36 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.80 

1.25 

1.26 

5.50 

6.35 

.77% 

.92% 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.25 

6.00 

,65 

.75 

.72% 

.80 

.80 

.86 

.80 

87% 

.80 

.90 

.86 

.96 

1.00 

.96 

1.10 

3.65 

4.26 

8.76 

3.36 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.86 

3.60 

3.76 

3.26 

3.60 

Eastern 
Low  High 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.06  1.16 


.90  . 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 


12-oz.  vac .  nominal 

No.  10 .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 96  . 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 90  . 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Std.  No.  2 .  nominal 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05  1.10 

No.  10  .  nominal 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 95  . 

No.  10  .  5.30  5.75 

Std.  No.  2 . 87%  .90 


CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 .  1.05 

No.  10  .  no 

'JEx.  Std.  No.  2 .  no 

No.  10  .  nc 

Std.  No.  2 . 75 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 1.00 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 85 


.05  1.10 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
.75  .80 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  1  Tail.. 
No.  2%  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLKS 


No.  10  . 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28.. 


No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  Ss.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  6s.. 


No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s.. 


No.  2  Std.  Sweete,  6s . -  .  .  •••••• 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s .  nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  38 .  nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s .  nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  68 .  , 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . .  i-”"  l-0“ 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  28 .  . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . .  Li®  • 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  1.20  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  8s .  1.05  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . .  i.OO  . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  Is .  nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  2s .  nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  3s .  nominal 

No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  nominal 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  28................ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss .  ^ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  -90 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 65  .85 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  28 .  nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  Ss .  nominal 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  4.26  4.40 

No.  2  Ungraded .  .85  .85 

Soaked,  2s  . 62%  . 

10s  . . . . .  3.25  . . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked .  -57%  .70 


Central 
Low  High 


1.10  1.15 

nominal 
nominal 

1.00  . 

nominal 

.80  . 

nominal 
1.10  1.15 

nominal 

1.00  . 

nominal 

.80  . 

nominal 
1.10  1.15 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 


1.10  . 

nominal 

1.00  . 

nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
1.10  . 


nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
nominal 
1.30  1.46 

1.20  1.40 

1.10  1.16 

1.20  . 

1.15  1.20 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.85 

.90 

1.00 

4.90 

6.25 

nominal 

.75 

.80 

.80 

4.75 

5.00 

nominal 

.72% 

.86 

.70 

1.10 

•2.00 

2.35 

2.00 

^35 

.87% 

.90 

4.26 

4.50 

-mill 

. 

.52% 

.77% 

3.15 

4.00 

1.80 

1.36 

1.80 

1.60 

1.35 

1.16 

1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.07%  1.16 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.02% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.00 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

.95 

1.02% 

.90 

.95 

.95 

.90 

.96 

.86 

.92% 

.95 

.97%  1.00 

.90 

.90 

.96 

.95 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.90 

.85 

.80 

.85 

.85 

1.00  . 

.95  . 

1.00 

1.10 

.97% 

1.00 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

.92%  1.06 

.96  1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.87%  .90 

.90  . 

.90 

.95 

.85  .90 

.85  . 

.85 

.95 

.86  .85 

.85  . 

.85 

.95 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

nominal 

4.25  4.40 

nominal 

.85  .85 

.85  . 

.80 

.90 

.62%  . 

.60  .60 

.60 

.65 

3.26  . 

2.60  _ 

...... 

.67%  .70 

.65  . 

2.60  3.60 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.56 

.66 

.66 

.70 

No.  2% . 

. 80 

.90 

.76 

.80 

.86 

.92’ 

No.  10  . . 

. .  2.80 

3.15 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2........... . . 

. . 66 

.67% 

.70 

.70 

.76 

No.  2%  . 

. . 76 

.72% 

.76 

.85 

.90 

No.  10  . . . 

.  2.60 

2.60 

2.76 

2.65 

2.75 

SPINACH 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

.  .80 

.86 

.80 

No.  2% . 

.  1.00 

1.10 

.95 

1.06 

No.  10 . 

_  3.26 

3.76 

3.26 

3.76 
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Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


SUCCOTASH 

Low 

High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 

.86 

.86 

_ 

eae.s—  taessss 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 

.90 

1.10 

--„TT 

Triple,  No.  2 . . . . 

.80 

.90 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  8,  Squat  Vac....... - 

No.  10  . . . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack - 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  . . 


.80  . 

1.15  1.20 

1.00  1.06 
4.00  4.26 

.87%  .92% 
1.20  1.30 

4.25  . 


TOMATOES 


Solid  Pack 


Fancy,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Std..  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . — 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04. 

No.  10  . 

Std.,  No.  1,  Trim  1.036 . 

No.  10  . 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl.  (12  oz.) . 

No.  300  (13%  02.) . 

No.  2  <18  oz.) . 

No.  303  Cyl.  (20  oz.) . 

No.  2  Cyl.  (24  oz.) . . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . . 

No.  10  . 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  . 


.95 

1.25 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.16 

1.26 

1.26 

1.35 

1.26 

1.86 

4.26 

4.50 

4.00 

4.35 

.47% 

.50 

.46 

.47% 

.75 

•72'/j 

.80 

.75 

.85 

1.06 

1.20 

1.00 

1.15 

1.15 

3.25 

3.60 

3.26 

3.75 

3.36 

With 

puree 

.45 

.47'% 

.42'% 

.62% 

.62% 

.66 

.70 

.62% 

.70 

.75 

.76 

.97'% 

1.00 

.90 

1.00 

.90 

2.76 

3.00 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

.40 

.50 

.42% 

.46 

3.00 

3.26 

3.00 

3.26 

3.26 

3.40 

.37% 

.40 

.42'% 

.62'% 

2.70 

2.75 

2.75 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

.62% 

.47% 

.62'% 

.66 

.65 

.70 

.70 

.80 

.70 

.70 

.72% 

1.46 

1.60 

2.90 

3.00 

2.70 

3.26 

2.75 

2.85 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.95 

1.06 

3.40 

3.76 

3.50 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  water .  2.76 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.90 

No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.60 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 80 

No.  10  . 3.76 

No.  2  Std . 66 

No.  10  .  2.86 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy...~. 
No.  2%,  Choice...... 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std . 


3.75  .  3.26  3.36 


.  .  .75 

.  3.26 

.72%  . 

8.00  .  . 


2.10  2.20 

1.90  2.10 

1.60  1.70 

7.36  . 

6.75  7.00 

5.90  6.00 


CANNED  FRUITS— ContlBMd 


Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  Hiarh  Low  High  Low  Hish 

PEACHES 

Y.  C..  Fey..  No.  2% .  . 

Choice,  No.  2%..„............„~.m  .  .  1.40  1.47^^ 

Std.,  No.  2% _  _  _  1.25  1.27'' 

Fey.,  No.  10 _ _  _  _  6.10  6.20 

Choice,  No.  10 . .  .  4.90  6.00 

Std.,  No.  10 . .  .  4.16  4.26 

Pie,  No.  10 .  .  4.00  4.25 

Water,  No.  10 . .  .  3.26  3.76 


PEARS 

Ketfer,  Std.,  No.  2% _  1.86 

No.  10  . . 

Choice,  No.  2% . . 

No.  10  . — 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std.,  No.  10 . . . 

No.  10,  Water....................™  . 

No.  10  Pie.  S.  P . 


1.86 


1.90 

1.40 


::.™. 

i"86 

1.90 

1.66 

1.75 

1.50 

1.55 

6.16 

6.25 

6.60 

6.80 

6.00 

3.60 

3.60 

4.00 

PINEAPPLE 

No.  1  Flat . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  _ 

No.  10  in  Juice. 
No.  10  in  Syrup. 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

46  oz.  . 

No.  10  . . 


RASPBERRIES 

Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2..... 

No.  10  . . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2. 
Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 . 


Cuban 

Mexican 

F.  0.  B.  Honolulu 
Crushed  Sliced 

.80 

.80 

.86 

.80 

....... 

1.30 

1.42% 

1.50 

1.70 

6.26  _ 

4.26 

6.36 

5.60 

4.26 

6.76 

6.00 

F.  O.  B. : 

Honolulu 

.62% 

.72% 

.80 

1.07'/. 

1.62'/. 

2.06 

2.47'% 

4.26 

5.00 

1.60  1.70  _  1.66 

7.60  .  . 


1.46  1.66  . . .  1.66 

7.60  .  6.60  .  . 

1.80  .  .  . 

1.70  1.76  .  2.00  2.17% 


Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb . 

%  lb . 

%  lb.  . . 

.  2.60  . 

OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  oz. . 

Southern 

1 

Northwest  Selects 

1.10  1.20 
1.60  1.65 

5»  an 

_  2.30 

9  Ad 

Selects,  6  oz . . 

SALMON 


BLACKBERRIES 


Std.,  No.  2 .  .  1.10  1.16 

No.  3  . -  . 

No.  10,  water .  .  5.50  6.00 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  .  1-60  1.60  1.60  1.60  . 

No!  10  .  10.00  .  .  . 


CHERRIES 


Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  2 . 90 

Red  Sour  Pitted.  No.  10 .  5.26 


R.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2%. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 


1.06  .90  1.05  1.35  1.40 

.  4.90  5.25  6.00  6.26 

.  2.30  2.30 

.  2.16  2.25 

.  .  2.00  2.00 

.  7.86  8.00 

.  7.26  7.60 

.  6.86  7.00 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 


2.25  2.30 

7.60  7.76 


GRAPEFRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  Cyl.  (46  oz.) . 


Florida  Texas 


.90 

.95 

.90 

"l.OO 

2.25 

2.75 

2.25 

2.75 

.65 

.67'% 

.65 

.67'% 

1.45 

1.55 

1.45 

1.65 

GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 


1.26  1.36 

6.76  6.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  T&ll.. 

SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . .  . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30  1.36 

No.  1,  Large .  1.50 

SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 

%  Oil,  Key .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  nominal 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  nominal 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  nominal 


WFvai  r'lu.  b.. 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’8.. 


TUNA  FISH.  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’8 . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 


Light  Meat,  Is..........™... 


2.70  2.90 

1.66  1.75 

2.00  2.15 


L60  1.65 

.96  .™.... 


2.00  2.10 

1.45  1.5v 

1.90  2.C.. 


Southern 
1.20  1.25 

1.30  1.36 

1.36  . 


3!26  ^.4 


11.00  12.5 
6.00  6.7 

4.00  4.4 

10.00  10.5 

6.25  5.5 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up-to-date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 
AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  “Canable”. 


"I  v.ould  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


All  the  newest  times  and  temperatures  . 

All  the  newest  and  latest  products  . 

•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 
r  i  •  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
I  and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc- 
I  tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street.  MARYLAND 

—  -  - .  ■■  . . — - ^ -  — - 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 


FOR  SALE— MACHINERY 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Berlin-Chapman  Cooker  and  Cooler  in  excellent 
condition.  Length  of  Cooker  20  ft.  4  in.  Length  of  Cooler  6  ft. 
Holding  capacity  approximately  1,500  No.  2  cans.  Eastern  Shore 
Canning  Company,  Inc.,  Machipongo,  Va. 


FOR  SALE — One  heavy  duty  Knapp  Adjustable  Labeler, 
from  No.  55  to  10,  practically  new,  used  for  six  months, 
offered  at  very  attractive  price.  Address  Box  A-2493,  The 
Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Six  modern  round  pressure  Retorts,  inside  mea¬ 
surement  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diameter.  All  in  perfect 
working  condition.  Can  have  as  many  as  you  want.  $50.00  each 
F.  0.  B.  Monmouth,  Maine.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Company, 
8  Prescott  St.,  Lewiston,  Maine. 


FOR  SALE — One  Monitor  bean  cutter  and  one  Ayars  5 
pocket  tomato  and  bean  filler;  one  4  row  John  Bean  sprayer,  all 
in  good  condition.  Low  price  for  cash.  George  W.  McComas 
&  Company,  Monrovia,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE — One  steam  jacketed  copper  kettle.  360  gallons. 
In  good  condition.  Address  Box  A-2500,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  five-pocket  Ayars  Filler;  One  Monitor  Bean 
Cutter;  2  Zastrow  Retorts;  20  Four-tier  crates;  One  Robins 
Steam  Crane;  One  Cooling  Tank;  Belting  and  .shafting.  Address 
Box  A-2492,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Peerless  Single  Huskers.  Morral  Cream-style 
Corn  Cutters.  Good  condition.  Priced  right.  Address  Box 
A-2503,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — Fairbanks  Morse  Motor  Truck  Scales,  ten-ton 
capacity,  platform  eighteen  feet  long,  practically  new.  Snow 
Hill  Canning  Co.,  Snow  Hill,  Md. 


MY  SON  who  operates  our  canning  plant  has  been  called  for 
service  in  the  Army.  We  built  a  new  factory  less  than  two 
years  ago  and  offer  the  following  equipment  for  sale:  Standard- 
Knapp  labeling  machine,  heavy  duty,  fast  adjustable  late  model, 
used  practically  only  two  months  in  production,  takes  all  sizes 
from  8  oz.  to  No.  3  tall;  two  No.  1  42x72  Sprague-Sells  retorts 
with  legs,  valves,  etc.;  Sprague-Sells  6-valve  Syruper  for  No.  1, 
No.  21^  and  No.  5  cans,  %  H.P.  Master  Geared  Head  motor — 
single  phase;  two  200  Gal.  Stainless  Steel  Jacketed  Kettles;  one 
150  Gal.  Stainless  Steel  Jacketed  Kettle;  Tri-Clover  Pump — 
M.  S.  Model  1900;  Sprague-Sells  open  process  kettle  72"  deep 
with  legs.  Serial  No.  39-1358;  Blakeslee  Peeler — no  gear  with 
motor  No.  30;  Anderson  Dicer  with  motor;  Robbins-Meyer  Hoist, 
Model  D  No.  1498;  No.  51  B  Grinder.  Will  sell  at  25  per  cent 
off  prices  paid.  Each  item  is  as  good  as  new  and  proven. 
Otherwise  will  lease  entire  plant.  Powered  by  Hodge  Boiler, 
burning  crude  oil,  extremely  inexpensive  operation.  The  Beacon, 
Inc.,  Hyannis,  Mass. 


FOR  SALE — One  6-pocket  M  &  S  Cooker  Filler;  2  Peerless 
Double  Huskers;  2  Sprague  No.  5  Cutters;  1  Ayars  Niagara 
Tomato  Washer;  1  No.  1  A.  &  B.  Cooker.  Address  Box  A-2505, 
The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — One  used  Ayars  seven-pocket  bean  filler. 
Address  Box  A-2504,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 5  Tuc  Huskers;  1  Box  Stitcher;  1  Fairbanks 
Morse  Sanitary  Corn  Pump  equipped  with  2"  adaptors;  1  motor- 
driven  York  Ice  Machine  complete  with  coils.  All  machinery  in 
good  condition.  The  Roxanna  Canning  Co.,  Waynesville,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — One  six-section  Colossus  Pea  Grader  for  sale 
at  low  cost.  Address  Box  A-2507,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine: 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Motor-driven  TUC  Huskers  and  TUC  Cutters. 
Give  serial  numbers  and  state  lowest  cash  price.  Address  Box 
A-2488,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Two  tomato  fillers.  Must  be  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Union  City  Canning  Co.,  Union  City,  Tenn. 


WANTED — One  continuous  No.  10  tomato  cooker,  state  make, 
size  and  capacity.  Charles  Jarrell,  Hillsboro,  Md. 


WANTED — Hume  bulk  salt  dispenser.  Quote  price.  Will 
pay  cash.  Address  Box  A-2506,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 336  bu.  Climax,  246  bu.  Rogers  Chief,  6  bu.  Wis¬ 
consin  Early  Sweet  Pea  Seed,  all  having  germination  test  over 
94%.  Price  IVz  cents  per  lb.  F.  .0.  B.  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  to  clo.se 
out.  Geneva  Preserving  Company,  Geneva,  New  York. 


FOR  SALE— CANNED  FOODS 


FOR  SALE — Fancy  Tomato  Puree,  1,000  cases  6/lOs,  1.045 
s.g.  Low  mold  count.  Box  A-2496,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rust' 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantit 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — Factory  superintendent  with  20  yeai 
experience  canning  vegetables,  all  tomato  products  and  specialt 
items.  Address  Box  B-2499,  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Fly’  YOU  WANT  good  2nd  hand  ma¬ 
chinery —  ASK  FOR  IT.  State 
your  wants  on  the  “Wanted  and 
For  Sale”  page. 

IF  You  have  good  used  machinery,  no 
longer  needed,  turn  it  into  cash — 
Advertise  it  on  that  page. 

IF  You  want  to  rent  or  to  buy  a  can¬ 
nery — or  if  you  want  to  rent  or  to 
sell  your  plant 

Say  So  on  that  page 
THE  COST  is  very  small. 

The  rates — straight  reading,  no  display: 
One  time,  per  line  40c 
Four  or  more  times,  per  line  30c 
Minimum  charge  per  ad.  $1.00 
Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

The  Business  Journal  of  the  Canned  Foods  Industry 

BALTIMORE.  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 


FOR  TOMATO  PICKING 


HAND 

MADE 

or 

MACHINE 

MADE 


FIVE 

TYPES 

at 

REASONABLE 

PRICES 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO..  Murfreesboro.  N.  C. 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 


coloR^^ 

CreaMofUi. 


et  CO. 


CHICAGO. ILL. 


Books  You 

Need  To  Round  Out 

Y our  Business  Library 

A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING— The  industry’s 
Cook  Book,  Completely  revised  1936.  The  Sixth  Edition. 
360  pages  of  proven  procedure  and  formulae  -  used 
throughout  the  industry  for  correct  times,  temperature 
and  right  procedure.  Price  $10.00. 

THE  ALMANAC  OF  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY— The 

annual  compendium  of  the  industry’s  important  reference 
data,  food  laws,  pack  statistics,  prices,  grade  specifica¬ 
tions,  cut-out  weights,  label  requiremets'and  other  neces¬ 
sary  references.  Price  $1.00. 

THE  CANNING  CLAN— Earl  Chapin  May  presents  a  vi¬ 
vid  interpretion  of  the  canning  industry’s  history,  reveal¬ 
ing  achievements  of  the  many  pioneers  whose  triumphs 
over  innumerable  difficulties  are  responsible  for  our 
great  American  Canning  Industry.  487  pages.  Price  $3.00. 

APPERTIZING  or  the  Art  of  Canning— A.  W.  Bitting’s 
exhaustive  treatise  covering  the  entire  field  of  canning, 
brings  together  a  vast  amount  of  reference  material  on 
food  manufacture  for  the  information  of  factory  owners, 
managers,  superintendents  and  students  of  the  art. 

857  pages.  Price  $7.00 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE  20  S.  Gay  Street  MARYLAND 
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—  the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need  and  the  leading  houses  that 
supply  them.  Consult  the  advertisements  lor  details. 

ADHESIVES 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking 
Riverside  Manufacturing  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

BOOKS,  on  canning,  formulae,  etc. 

The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre 
Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

LaPorte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  LaPorte,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Company,  Westminster,  Md. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 

CANS 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City 
Crown  Can  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
National  Can  Corp.,  New  York  City 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND 

Dewey  &  Almy  CThemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass 

INSURANCE 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Inc.,  Chicago,  HI. 

LABELS 

Gamse  Lithographing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 
R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis 
Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

SALT 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SALT  DISPENSERS 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SEED 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  (3onn 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Northrup,  King  &  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEED  TREATMENT 

Bayer-Semesan  Co.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

SUGAR 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York  City 


There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 
Contributions  Welcomed 

CIVILIZATION 

Dictator:  I  haven’t  an  enemy  in  the  country. 

Visitor:  My  goodness,  how  did  you  make  them  all  your 
friends? 

Dictator:  I  didn’t.  I  shot  ’em. 

Real  Estate  Agent:  I’m  taking  you  to  see  a  house  that  is  just 
what  you  want. 

Client:  Don’t  forget  it  has  to  be  a  five  minute  walk  from 
the  station! 

Real  Estate  Agent:  All  right — let’s  run. 

Diner:  Two  eggs,  plaase.  Don’t  fry  them  a  second  after  the 
white  is  cooked.  Don’t  turn  them  over.  Not  too  much  fat.  Just 
a  small  pinch  of  salt  on  each.  No  pepper.  Well!  What  are 
you  waiting  for? 

Waitress:  The  hen’s  name  is  Betty.  Is  that  all  right,  sir? 

TOO  MUCH 

“I  don’t  know  what  to  give  my  wife  for  a  present.” 

“Why  not  give  her  what  she  wants?” 

“Hey,  I  can’t  afford  that!” 

She:  You  big  strong  man.  Do  you  believe  in  sleeping  out-of- 
doors? 

He:  not  while  I  can  pay  rent. 

Woman  (in  subway) :  I  wish  that  good-looking  young  man 
would  get  up  and  give  me  his  seat. 

Six  men  got  up. 

“Hey,  your  house  is  on  fire.” 

“What?  I’m  a  little  deaf.” 

“I  say  your  house  is  on  fire.” 

“Oh,  is  that  all.” 

“Well,  that’s  all  I  can  think  of  now.” 

A  local  church  was  making  a  drive  for  funds,  and  two  colored 
sisters  were  bearing  down  hard  on  old  Rastus  Jones. 

“I  can’t  give  nothin’,”  pleaded  the  old  negro.  “I  owes  nearly 
everybody  in  dis  here  old  town  already.” 

“But,”  said  one  of  the  collectors,  “don’t  you  think  you  owes 
the  Lord  somethin’,  too?” 

“I  does  sister,  indeed,”  said  the  old  man,  “but  he  ain’t  pushin’ 
me  like  my  other  creditors  is.” 

KEEPING  UP  A  FRONT 

Psychology  Teacher:  Answer  this  question.  When  do  married 
couples  look  their  happiest? 

Student :  When  they’re  sitting  on  their  front  porches. 

The  other  day  Jones  heard  a  good  conundrum  and  decided  to 
try  it  on  his  wife. 

“Do  you  know  why  I  am  like  a  mule?”  he  asked  her  when 
he  arrived  home. 

She  did  not  stop  to  think  even  a  moment. 

“No,”  she  replied  promptly.  “I  know  you  are,  but  I  don’t 
know  why  you  are. 

Clerk:  Madame,  do  you  wish  a  room  with  a  private  bath? 

Woman:  Yes,  that’s  the  only  kind  I  care  to  take. 

Said  Betty  to  Letty,  “Dearie,  I  get  my  beautiful  complexion 
from  my  father.”  Said  Letty  to  Betty:  “I  know.  I’ve  seen 
his  drugstore.” 
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ROBINS  Continuous 

SPINACH  BLANCHER 

"Open  top"  continuous  blancher  that 
assures  more  of  the  natural  Icolor  in 
spinach  and  greens  after  blanching. 

No  waste;  no  bruising  or  tearing  of  the 
product.  All  steel,  welded  construction. 
Thoroughly  practical  and  will  give  years 
of  service. 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 

Caterers  to  Canners 

BALTIMORE,  -  -  MARYLAND 


Accurately  Grades  Beans  for  Length 


CRCO  Nubbin  Grader 

Designed  for  removing  short,  loose  beans,  etc.,  from  cut 
green  and  wax  beans  The  cut  beans  slide  over  the  perfor* 
ations  in  the  screens  of  the  shaker  screen  assembly.  Short 
sections  tilt  and  fall  through  the  openings,  while  sections  of 
proper  length  slide  across  and  are  delivered  to  the  chute. 
Bulletin  NG>41  and  specifications  will  be  sent  immediately 
upon  request. 

CHISIIOLM-RYDERCO. 

NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  COLUMBUS,  WIS. 
JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  CO..  OGDEN.  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO..  Inc..  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

LENFESTEY  SUPPLY  CO..  TAMPA,  FLA.  420-A 
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Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

222  North  Bank  Drive,  CHICAGO 


mu  DEP 


ABILITY 


'■./***%  ,AN  JSOLA 


AN  ISOLATED  COMMERCIAL  CROWING  FIELD 

•"ti.,.  *  .  .  •  ■>•  .V  ■* 


V\ 


CELLEXT  OEALITY 


COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN  HYBRID  ILLINOIS  8x6 


lllJliHnS  IIIUJS.  SEED  EDMFA^Y 


308  W.  WASHINGTON  ST. 


Breeders  and  Growers,  Peas,  Beans  and  Sweet  Corn 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


INBRED  ILLS.  8 


Two  Pure  Lined  Selected 
Infareds,  Propaqated 
Under  Strict  Isolatinn, 
Each  Cnntrifautinq  Certain 
Knnwn  Qualities 

EBiissr.ii 

THUS 


INBRED  ILLS  6 


FDR 

EAXXIXG 

FREEZING 


m  STEADILY 
IXEREASIXG 
DEMAXI! 


BLDOD 

TELLS! 


MARKET 

GARDEN 


